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how this visit to America rose. On February the 17th 

of this year Mr. Sterling Cole, the Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, made a 
speech which was reported at some length in the “Manchester 
Guardian’’. I was astounded by al! that he said about the Hydro- 
gen Bomb and the results of experiments made more than a 
year before by the United States at Eniwetok Atoll. Considering 
what immense differences the facts he disclosed made on our 
whole outlook for defence and notably civil defence, depth of 
shelters, dispersion of population, anti-aircraft artillery and so 
forth—on which considerable expenditure was being incurred 
—I was deeply concerned at the lack of imformation we pos- 
sessed; and in view of all the past history of this subject into 
which I do not propose to go today, I thought I ought to have 
a personal meeting with President Eisenhower at the first con- 
venient opportunity. Very little notice was taken over here at 
first of Mr. Sterling Cole’s revelations but when some Japanese 
fisherman were slightly affected by the radio-activity generated 
by the second explosion at Bikini an intense sensation was 
caused in this country and the House will remember the Hydro- 
gen Bomb questions and statements of March the 23rd and 
30th and the debate of April the Sth. 

All this seemed to emphasize the need for me to see the 
President personally. I therefore, having made enquiries about 
the President's engagements, proposed my coming to the British 
Embassy in Washington about May the 20th and having some 
talks with him. This suggestion was at once cordially received 
by the President and after some correspondence it was arranged 
that our two Foreign Secretaries should also be present. But as 
the Geneva meeting had in the meanwhile begun and was pro- 
tracted from week to week a succession of postponements was 
inevitable, and the final date was fixed for the week-end of 
June the 25th, for which the President very kindly invited my 
right Hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary and myself to be his 
guests at the White House. 


Mi SPEAKER: I should like first to explain to the House 


Sir, very full reports have been made public upon what 
followed. I had not in the first instance specified any particular 
topics for our private conversations which would, as they so 
often have done on similar occasions, have ranged over the 
whole field of affairs. The thermo-nuclear problem was of 
course foremost in my mind and it was evident that if we 
waited from May to June it would be possible to evaluate more 
exactly the results of the Bikini experiments which had been 
concluded. 

In the meanwhile many other questions had arisen connected 
with the Viet-Minh operations in Indo-China which were being 
sustained by the Communist Government of China. There was 
also the state of affairs in Europe, including the failure of the 
French Chamber to ratify, or afford any prospect of ratifying, 
the Treaty of two years ago _ the European Defense Com- 
munity, on which so much study, argument and negotiation had 
been previously consumed. It was evident that these matters 
would occupy a leading place in our talks. 

On June the 23rd the day before our departure my Right 
Hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary made two speeches in this 
House, one at the beginning and one at the end of the debate, 
which attracted great attention in the United States; and when 
we started by air on the night of the 24th, it was reported that 
we should be facing a storm of hostile opinion on our arrival. 
The contrary proved to be true. 


U. S. GoopWILL 


I have never had a more agreeable or fruitful visit than on 
this occasion, and I never had the feeling of general goodwill 
more strongly borne in upon me. I had many hours of conversa- 
tion with the President alone, and also in company with my 
Right Hon. Friend and Mr. Foster Dulles and the two Foreign 
Ministers had prolonged and more detailed discussions at the 
State Department and at Mr. Dulles’ residence. Lord Cherwell, 
whom I had planned throughout from the beginning to take 
with me, and Sir Edwin Plowden (Chairman of the Atomic 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Energy Authority) discussed at length with Admiral Strauss 
and other American authorities the technical matters connected 
with the current Atomic and Hydrogen problems. In their dis- 
cussions and in my talks with the President about the exchange 
of information and technical co-operation in this sphere, we 
were of course governed by the conditions created by the United 
States legislation, by which the President himself and all his 
officials are equally bound. 

It would not be in the public interest for me to make any 
detailed statement upon what passed. I can only say that there 
was cordial agreement that both our countries would benefit 
from a wider latitude both in co-operation and in the exchange 
of knowledge. Far-reaching amendments to the MacMahon 
Act had been proposed by the President some time ago, and as 
the result the Congressional Committee is preparing a bill 
which, among other things, would enable the United States 
Government to impart to or exchange more information with 
friendly and allied countries. As this bill is now before Con- 
gress I shall make no comment beyond wishing it a fair passage. 

The United States experts are of course well aware of the 
very high level which has been reached independently by our 
own scientists on this whole subject and we are also both aware 
of the formidable progress of the Russian Soviet Government. 
Close contact on this topic was kept by us with the Canadian 
Government who have so long been a powerful factor in these 
affairs. It would not be helpful for me at the present time to 
say more on this subject except that I have every hope that 
mote satisfactory conditions will prevail between our two coun- 
tries in the future than has been the case since the war with 
Germany came to an end. 

We spent four and a half days in Washington and we worked 
hard. We had no fixed agenda but we had an exchange of views 
on all subjects of major current importance. We talked with 
perfect frankness and in full friendship with each other. We 
dispelled, I think, some misunderstandings—even some night- 
mares—from the minds of our American friends about the 
direction of our policies. I think we convinced them that we 
have changed none of our ultimate joint objectives and that 
there is at any rate some wisdom in the means by which we 
are proposing to reach them. 


Stx Point DECLARATION 


The House has no doubt studied the two documents which 
were published in Washington on successive days about world 
affairs. The first was the communique or statement (whichever 
term the President perferred) which is usual on these occasions, 
and the second a reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter together 
with further declarations relating to present circumstances. In 
addition to our exchange of views on particular current prob- 
lems, President Eisenhower and I decided to use this occasion 
to reaffirm the fundamentals on which the policies of our 
two government have been and will continue to be built. We 
did so in a declaration of six points. 

I would ask you to bear in mind this declaration of our 
basic unity in days when the newspapers are so full of bicker- 
ings and disagreements. For these points of unity transcend 
all passing differences and give a framework within which the 
incidents of daily life can be amicably resolved. 

In that declaration we reaffirmed our comradership with one 
another; we stretched out the hand of friendship to all who 
might seek it sincerely; we reasserted our devotion to the prin- 
ciple of sympathy for and our loyalty to those still in Nod! seve 
we proclaimed our desite to reduce armaments and to turn 
nuclear power into peaceful channels; we confirmed our sup- 
port of the United Nations and of subsidiary organisations de- 
signed to promote and preserve the — of the world; and 
we proclaimed our determination to develop and maintain the 
unity, the spiritual, economic and military strength necessary 
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to pursue our purposes effectively. These are the principles 
which we share with our American friends. 


Sir, no one I think. should complain of these declarations 
or still less mock at them because of their necessarily general 
and sometimes vague character. When the representatives of 
two great countries, comprising hundreds of millions of people, 
are trying to set forth the principles which will be right and 
in the main acceptable to the immense number of men and 
women for whom they are responsible, it is not the occasion 
for the sharp and sprightly literary performances such as we 
so often have the pleasure of reading in our daily and weekly 
newspapers. 

Disagreement is often much easy to express and more exciting 
to the reader than agreement. The highest common factor of 
opinion is not a fertile ground for lively epigrams and sharp 
antithesis. The expression of broad and simple principles likely 
to command the assent and not to excite the dissent of vast 
communities must necessarily be in guarded terms. I should 
not myself fear even the accusation of platitude in such a state- 
ment if it only sought the greatest ot of the greatest number. 


But for myself on this occasion I was thrilled by the wish of 
the President of the United States to bring our two countries 
so directly together in a new declaration or charter and to 
revive and renew the comradeship and brotherhood which 
joined the English-speaking al. together during the late 
war, and is now, if carried into effect the strongest hope that 
all mankind may survive in freedom and justice. I can well 
understand that such a document may incur the criticism of 
mischief makers of all kinds in any country. But for myself 
I rejoiced to have had the honour of adding my signature to it. 


E. D. C. TREATY 


The Washington communique states that the President and 
the Prime Minister ‘‘agreed that the German Federal Republic 
should take its place as an equal “ng in the community of 
Western nations where it can make its proper contribution to 
the defence of the free world”. “We are determined to achieve 
this goal,” said the communique, “‘convinced that the Bonn 
and Paris Treaties provide the best way.” Nobody can call 
that a platitude. It is a grave decision but not a new decision. 
It is a policy which has been steadfastly pursued by successive 
British Governments. 

The need for a German contribution to Western defence 
was recognized by all the members of N.A.T.O. as long ago 
as December 1950. There have of course been differences about 
how this contribution should be made. There has been no 
difference that it must be made. It was the French Government 
which put forward the idea of a European Defense Community 
instead of an army based (as I had myself somewhat conceived) 
on the principles of a grand alliance. This plan offered a means 
of associating Germany politically as well as miltarily with the 
West and of creating a partnership of nations in place of the 
rivalries and hatreds which have torn Europe for so many cen- 
turies. After long negotiations the European Defence Com- 
munity Treaty was signed in May 1952. It has been ratified by 
4 of the 6 signatory States. Her Majesty’s Government and 
the United States Government have given the most solemn and 
far-reaching pledges of their practical support and intimate 
partnership with the Defence Community. They have sub- 
stantial armies now standing on what we must call the Eastern 
Front, both of which, in the event of war, would serve in a 
single line of battle with the E.D.C. under the Supreme 
N.A.T.O. Commander. But although France was the author of 
the Plan the French Chamber has so far been unable to ratify 
it. It is not easy to foresee nor would it at this moment be wise 
to forecast the consequences of this deadlock should it con- 
tinue. 
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We have both in Britain and the United States to consider 
the position of Germany. Under the Bonn Treaty the Federal 
Government will not regain her sovereignty until the E.D.C. 
Treaty comes into force. At present she remains in law a state 
under military occupation. The Federal a of Germany 
is willing and anxious to co-operate with the Western world, 
and it is right that she should do so on a footing of equality. 
Germany under Dr. Adenauer has shown a very high degree 
of patience during the last two years, when we have all been 
hoping almost from month to month that the French Chamber 
would ratify the Treaties signed by the representatives of France 
and supported by her allies in the war. 

It would indeed be a tragedy if this opportunity were lost of 
bringing Germany back into the European family while also 
at the same time preventing the recreation of a German 
National Army. Dr. Adenauer in his wisdom has made it clear 
that he much prefers an international army. To me, the bulk 
of whose public life has been spent in war or preparation for 
war with Germany, it seems little less than madness to leave 
that active and virile nation with no choice but to raise an in- 
dependent National Army and to reject associations with her 
in the Western world. The convictions of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this issue, as were those of our predecessors, 
are in full harmony with those of the United States. (That is 
factual, anyhow.) 

We feel that we are bound to act in good faith towards 
Germany in accordance with the Treaties we have signed and 
ratified and also that those concerned in these decisions owe 
this to Dr. Adenauer, who, during a score of long and weary 
months of delay and uncertainty, has never shrunk from facing 
unpopularity in his own country in order to keep his word and 
to range Germany definitely with what is called the free world, 
including Britain and the United States. We welcome the state- 
ment of the new French Prime Minister, who has other anxie- 
ties on his hands, that France should take a decision before it 
separates for the summer recess. The E.D.C. Treaty contains 
effective safeguards for the future peace of Europe and these 
safeguards the Federal Republic of Germany has freely ac- 
cepted. Dr. Adenauer has recently stated that fhe guarantees 
are a benefit for everyone concerned, the Germans not excepted. 
We earnestly hope that what Britain and the United States have 
said in unison at Washington may play its part in averting the 
measureless consequences which may follow from further de- 
lay by the French Chamber. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The Washington talks have helped to get Anglo-American 
discussion of the problems of South-East Asia back on to a 
realistic and ccnstructive level. At least that is my hope. 

My Right Hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary has returned 
today to Geneva with the feeling that we have moved further 
towards a common outlook on the problems now being dis- 
cussed there. Further progress at the Geneva Conference de- 
pends largely on the results of the military negotiations now 
taking place between the French, the Associated States and 
Viet Minh. We and the United States of American share the 
hope that the parties will be able to reach an understanding 
which can be referred back to the Geneva Conference with 
some hope of success. 

Our ideas about a guarantee of any settlement that may be 
reached at Geneva were explained to the Americans and are 
now better understood. It is hoped that should an acceptable 
settlement be reached on the Indo-China problem, means may 
be found of getting the countries which pee at the 
Conference to underwrite it. We hope too that other countries 
with interests in the area might also subscribe to such an under- 
taking. This was the basis on which the idea was put to the 
Americans and it is one of the problems to be examined in 
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Washington by the Anglo-United States Study Group set up 
as the result of our talks. 

The other problem which this Group is studying is that of 
South-East Asia defence. We have to plan not only for the 
contingency of a negotiated settlement but for other eventuali- 
ties less agreeable. The arrangements for collective defence in 
South-East Asia will proceed whether or not agreement is 
reached at Geneva, though their nature will depend upon the 
results of the Conference. The concept of a collective defence 
system is not incompatible with the settlement we hope for at 
Geneva and, after all, the Communists have their own defen- 
sive arrangement in the form of the Sino-Soviet Treaty. There 
is no doubt that the Foreign Secretary's care and zeal in bring- 
ing the five Asian Colombo Powers prominently into the situa- 
tion, is fully appreciated now by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Their association would be important and welcome. All I 
say on the subject today is that there is no intention of — 
ing cut and dried formulas on a take it or leave it basis to 
potential Asian members. 

The Study Group is therefore examining methods of asso- 
ciating other countries with any settlement of the Indo-China 
problem that may be reached at Geneva. This involves a secu- 
rity arrangement, for South-East Asia assuming an Indo- 
China agreement, or alternatively a security arrangement for 
South-East Asia assuming no agreement on Indo-China. The 
cases are different, quite different. 

The joint statement issued in Washington on June the 28th 
stated that if the French Government is confronted with de- 


' mands which prevent an acceptable agreement regarding Indo- 


China, the international situation will be seriously aggravated. 
These words are not intended to be a threat, they are undoubt- 
edly a blunt assertion of fact. 

That is all I have to say today upon this complicated and 
dangerous subject. But I should not conceal from the House 
the deep anxiety which must naturally be felt lest the military 
events which are taking place become dominant, with a conse- 
quent serious increase of tension in every quarter. We meet 
under that direct and immediate anxiety. 


RED CHINA AND THE U.N. 


I now come to a question which has suddenly received a de- 
gree of publicity out of proportion in my opinion either to its 
importance or to its urgency when compared te the vital matters 
I have been outlining. My Right Honourable Friend the Foreign 
Secretary and I were astonished on our homeward voyage to 
read the press extracts and other reports which were sent us of 
the storm suddenly raised in the United States by Senator 
Knowland about the possibility of Communist China being ad- 
mitted to the United Nations Organization against American 
wishes, and still more that this seemed to be in some way or 
other linked with our visit as if we had come over for such a 
purpose. In fact, although it was mentioned, it played no not- 
able part in our discussions, and was not an immediate issue. It 
cannot in any way be raised for some time and if it should be 
raised, which is by no means certain, we shall undoubtedly have 
a different situation to face than any which now exists. The 
United Kingdom policy on this subject of the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations has been unchanged 
since 1951 when the Right Honourable Gentleman for South 
Lewisham (Mr. Herbert Morrison, Labour), then Foreign 
Secretary, stated that His Majesty's Government believed that 
the Central People’s Government should represent China in the 
United Nations but that in view of that Government's persis- 
tence in behaviour inconsistent with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter, it appeared to His Majesty's Government that 
consideration of the question should be postponed. 
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JOSEPH W. MARTIN JR. 


That was the policy of the late Government and it has been 
the policy of the present Government, reaffirmed in July last 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Since then the Geneva 
Conference has discussed but failed to reach agreement on the 
re-unification of Korea, and although the armistice remains in 
force the arrangements for its supervision have proved far from 
satisfactory. Although no actual fighting is taking place, the 
armies still remain in presence of each other. 

Moreover, as we can all see, the problem of Indo-China has 
assumed far more serious proportions. Indeed as I have in- 
dicated a military climax may well be approaching. No agree- 
ment has yet been reached at Geneva either about Indo-China 
or Korea. If such agreements were reached in either or both of 
these theatres, the arrangements would still depend on good 
faith and co-operation, for which time would certainly be re- 
quired. In these circumstances although Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment still believe that the Central People’s Government should 
represent China in the United Nations, they certainly do not 
consider that this is the moment for the matter to be re- 
considered. 

Before returning home, the Foreign Secretary and I paid a 
flying visit to Canada. We were received with glowing warmth 
of friendship and full understanding. During our 30 vibrant 
hours in Ottawa, we had very good talks with Mr. St. Laurent. 
We sat at the Canadian Cabinet Table (I have the honour to 
be a Canadian Privy Councillor) and we carried away with us 
renewed conviction of the harmony in sentiment and policy 
of our two countries. 
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“PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE” 


I have a final thought which I do not think will raise dis- 
agreement, to present to the House and I should be glad for it 
to travel as far as my words can reach. In the speech which my 
Right Hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary made in winding up 
the debate before our departure, he used, in speaking about the 
relations of the Communist and free worlds the phrase ‘‘peace- 
ful co-existence’. This fundamental and far-reaching concep- 
tion certainly had its part in some of our conversations at Wash- 
ington, and I was very glad when I read after we had left that 
President Eisenhower had said that the hope of the world lies in 
peaceful co-existence of the Communist and non-Communist 
powers, adding also the warning (with which I entirely agree) 
that this doctrine must not lead to appeasement that compels 
any nation to submit to foreign domination. 

The House must not underrate the importance of this broad 
measure of concurrence of what was in that case the English- 
speaking world. What a vast ideological gulf there is between 
the idea of peaceful co-existence vigilantly safeguarded, and 
the mood of forcibly extirpating the Communist fallacy and 
heresy. It is indeed a gulf. This statement is a recognition of 
the appalling character which war has now assumed and that 
its fearful consequences go even beyond the difficulties and 
dangers of dwelling side by side with Communist states. Indeed 
I believe that the widespread acceptance of this policy may in 
the passage of years lead to the problems which divide the 
world being solved or solving themselves as so many problems 
do, in a manner which will avert the mass destruction of the 
human races, and give them, human nature, and the mercy of 
God, their chance to win salvation for us. 


Liberty, Intelligence, Our Nation’s Safety 


““COEXISTANCE” WITH COMMUNISM IMPOSSIBLE 
By JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Representative from Massachusetts 
Delivered at the Lions International Convention, New York City, July 9, 1954 


one of the great forces for building a more peaceful and 

understanding world. I am also proud of my membership 
in the Attleboro Club of your organization. Through that 
membership I am cognizant of the fine part this organiza- 
tion performs in building better communities and supporting 
and sustaining the more unfortunate. And— 

I hope you will forgive me if I borrow for my speech 
today our slogan: “Liberty, Intelligence, Our Nation's 
Safety.” 

One of the great men of our times, the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, has said we live in an 
“age of peril.” I agree with him. I would like to discuss 
with you the nature of that peril. I would like to hold it up 
in its true perspective and examine it in the terms of liberty, 
intelligence and the safety of all our nations. 

Actually, we of this twentieth century are confronted with 
the greatest struggle that has visited civilization. To under- 
stand it we must first relate it to the nature of the civiliza- 
tion that is threatened. 

The backbone of our free society is morality. It is the 
foundation on which our existence and our mode of life has 
been erected. 


I AM proud to come and speak at this great convention of 


MAN’s Worp His BOND 


Our morality is based on preference for truth over mis- 
representation, trust over suspicion and faith over heresy. 


From those roots grow such things as good will and mutual 
regard. If a member of the Lions shakes hands with another 
member on a business deal, if a community issues bonds for 
its schools or a nation becomes a signatory to a treaty, the 
validity of that handshake, issue or signature rests solely on 
this great moral code under which free men live. 

To put it in the every-day language of the business world 
—a man’s word is his bond. 

It is because of this mutual respect for each other as in- 
dividuals that communities have respect for each other, that 
nations have respect for each other. The key words are 
truth, trust and faith. Without them our civilization crumbles 
and our freedom disappears. 

Yet today there are forces loose in the world whose sole 
aim is the substitution of misrepresentation for truth, sus- 
picion for trust and heresy for faith. These forces can be 
identified very simply. They constitute the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 


KNow Your ENEMY 


Yes, we live in an age of peril, but do we understand the 
cause of the peril? Do we fully grasp its methods and its 
aims ? 

It is a basic axiom of warfare that you must understand 
the nature of your enemy. Yet here today civilization is 
under the greatest siege in its history, and I am fearful 
that far too few understand the nature of the struggle. 
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If I asked anyone in this audience to raise his hand who 
was opposed to cancer, every one of you would instantly 
raise a hand. If I asked each of you who is opposed to 
communism to raise your hand every one of you would raise 
a hand. 

But if I asked each of you, after a moment's reflection, to 
indicate whether you understood the true nature of cancer, 
not a hand would go up. And if I asked for the same 
moment of reflection concerning communism, how many 
hands would go up? 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle we must overcome to grasp 
the full nature of the Communist conspiracy is our own 
inability to comprehend that it is the enemy of morality. 
And being the enemy of morality it is the archenemy of our 
civilization. 

How many of us have read the writings of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin? How many of us have grasped the full significance 
of their cynical contempt for law, their denunciation of 
religion as the “opiate of the people” and their strict ad- 
herence, both in theory and practice, to their basic premise 
“any means to the end.” 


COMMUNISM Has No MoRrRALs 


What room is there for truth, trust and faith in the 
Cor:munist scheme of things when the entire Communist 
doctrine is built, operated and maintained by untruth, sus- 
picion and heresy? What room is there for good will and 
mutual regard? Where can there be any validity in either 
the handshake or the treaty? Under communism a man’s 
word is not his bond. It is a weapon to be used only as 
one of ‘‘any means to an end.” 

The truth of the matter is that communism has no morals. 
It is amoral; it is anti-moral. And unless we understand 
this we cannot begin to grasp the true nature of communism. 

One of the tragedies of our times is the era just expired, 
during which too many people who should have known 
better and too many governments which should have known 
better regarded communism as some advanced form of liberal- 
ism, as some vague, new enlightened movement. 

But thank God that today people more and more are re- 
jecting such nonsense. Thank God that today there are men 
in the world who grasp the complete moral nature of this 
struggle. 

But as the “great illusion’’ dims, as the tragic filtration 
with communism ends, how many of us today have taken 
the pains to correctly inform ourselves on the truth of what 
occurred during that period? How many hundreds of simple 
but accurate facts have escaped our knowledge, or worse, 
have been spoon-fed us in disguise by pro-Communist propa- 
gandists who deliberately employed the weapon of untruth? 

How many people do you suppose know that it was not 
the Communists in Russia who threw off the yoke of the 
Czars by revolution, but the forces led by Alexander Kerensky, 
an anti-Communist? 

How many people do you suppose know that it was the 
German Government which in 1917 transportated the Com- 
munist conspirators, headed by Lenin, from their hiding 
place in Switzerland to Russia to start a Communist counter- 
revolution because Germany feared the Kerensky Government 
ra bring Russia back into the war against the Kaiser's 
orces ? 


NEVER WON A FREE ELECTION 


How many people do you suppose know that having em- 
ployed an armed insurrection to seize power shortly before 
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the Nov. 25, 1917, elections that the Communists won only 
168 Assembly votes in a body of 703 Deputies in the only 
free election ever held anywhere in any land seized by the 
Communists ? 

How many people know that the Communists, having dis- 
covered that the Russian people did not want them, arrested 
the members of the Assembly when they convened in Petro- 
grad in January of 1918 and dissolved the parliamentary 
body which the Russian people themselves had elected in 
rebuke to the Communist conspiracy ? 

How many people know that the Communists have 
never won a single free election in any land at any time; 
that where their popularity has been put to test they have 
always been in the minority? 

How many people know that in the last free elections 
before the Communists took over one government after 
another in Europe that they never polled more than 31 per 
cent of the vote in any country? 


How CAN WE “CoexistT’’? 


How many people know that in the thirty-six years in which 
the Soviet Government has been in power it has broken 
every single agreement or treaty that it has made with the 
free nations of the world; that is has used every conference 
table and every international forum to stall, disrupt and 
divide those with whom the representatives of the Soviets 
met ? 

The list can go on and on. We could talk about the 
purges, the slave camps, and the planned famines behind 
the Iron Curtain, and yes, about the treacheries imposed 
within the boundaries of our free countries by the highly 
disciplined Communist parties within those countries. 

We could examine the writings of Lenin, Stalin and the 
other high Communist functionaries instructing the Com- 
munist conspirators to obey the laws of other lands but 
to bend them to Communist ends; to cloak themselves with 
legality only for self-protection until they destroy these very 
laws themselves. 

We could examine the doctrines of the “Trojan Horse,” 
the “transmission belts,” the theory of ‘front’ organizations, 
the instructions for espionage and sabotage and all the other 
deceits and trickeries which are the warp and woof of the 
Communist bible of tactics. 

And when you get through with the entire list, the entire 
history of communism from beginning to end, you cannot 
find one iota of the democratic process, one smattering of 
respect for law, a single tenet of morality or a single ex- 
pression of regard for human liberty. 

I ask you: What possible chance is there for ‘“‘coexist- 
ence’ of this outlaw conspiracy alongside a civilization 
based on truth, trust and faith, on freedom and the indi- 
vidual dignity of man? 

What new liberalism is there here? 

What basis is there for the handshake or the treaty when 
the life of the pact ceases the moment it is made? 

On what grounds can we base mutual respect? 

Where can we find goodwill in any agreement reached 
under such conditions? 

To the north of us lies Canada, a nation of 14,000,000 
people, who belong to the society of free men and whose 
devotion to the moral fiber of our existence is unquestioned. 

Back in 1817 an understanding was negotiated with the 
United States known as the Rush-Bagot Agreement. It was 
submitted to and ratified by the United States Senate. It pro- 
vided that neither the United States nor Canada would place 
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ships of war on the waters of the Great Lakes forming a 
part of the boundary between Canada and the United States. 
Now note this: As the feelings of 1776 and 1812 re- 
ceded and the feelings of mututal respect between the United 
States and Canada increased, this agreement was expanded 
without any real formal proceedings to include nonfortifica- 
tion of any part of the border between our two countries. 

Thus, for 133 years Canada and the United States, 
through employment of a mere piece of paper and a firm 
handshake have lived in peaceful coexistence without so 
much as a border guard. Why? Because both nations are 
firm subscribers to the tenets of truth, trust and faith! 
They have given their word and it is their bond. 

And let me tell you now that peaceful coexistence between 
any two or more peoples can only succeed if these vital and 
moral ingredients exist. If we for one moment return to the 
tragic illusions and flirtations of other years we shall be only 
sowing the seeds of our own destruction and an end to 
civilization as we know it. 


A PRACTICAL POLICy 


We here in the United States enjoy the leadership of one 
of the great men in history—Dwight D. Eisenhower. More 
than a year ago he laid down the principle from which we 
must never depart. In effect he said that if the Russians 
want peaceful settlement of differences, let them demonstrate 
their good intentions by executing and living up to certain 
agreements first! 

Now there is a practical policy that recognizes the realities 
of the world situation. 

There is a policy that will never permit any aggressor 
nation—and I include Red China—to blast its way into the 
United Nations. 

There is a policy that will avoid the pitfalls of any 
so-called Locarno Pact for the Asiatic nations. 

I think the President made this abundantly clear only a 
week ago when he said and said most forcibly: 

“I will not be a party to any treaty that makes anybody a 
slave.” 

I have said for years that the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist conspiracy have respect for only one thing in our 
way of life—that is firmness and toughness. And that in- 
cludes a strong defense program for not only the United 
States but all free nations! 

It is very well to talk about “trying once more,” “peaceful 
coexistence” and “‘sitting down again at the conference table,” 
but we have gone to too many conferences in the past, with 
nothing more than a calfskin briefcase, a bottle of ink and a 
pious hope, not to have learned our lesson by now. 

The peoples of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and all the 
other Eastern European nations who saw the Iron Curtain 
lowered on them by the stroke of a foolish pen are mute 
witnesses to the folly of such a course. 

What alternatives are there to offer? How can we get the 
peace that we all want, that we must have? How can we 


-femove the peril that communism represents ? 


I return to my original premise. The path to the solution 
lies in understanding of the forces that imperil us. 
UNDERSTANDING AMORAL NATURE 


Just as medical science will never find the cure for cancer 
until it fully discovers and understands how cancer comes 
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into being and spreads its malignancy, so it is that we will 
not have the solution ot the Communist peril until we fully 
comprehend its amoral nature and its malignant tactics. 

The trouble in the world today is that we have too few 
experts and too many who think they are. 


We have too many people who think that because they 
recognize Soviet imperialism they are excused from any study 
of communism’s diabolical methods as a world conspiracy. 

The trouble is we have too many people who are willing 
to critize those who do understand communism and too few 
who are trying to understand it themselves. 

It is through such civic organizations as ours, through our 
veterans groups, our labor unions and our churches that a 
great educational program must be undertaken. The time has 
come when those among us who were misled in the past 
should make an honest reappraisal of what they really stand 
for lest they compound their errors by impeding those who 
are trying to save not only the free peoples but civilization 
itself. 

Believe me, we have the weapons with which to win. They 
are: 


1. The greatest of weapons—truth. 
2. The will to triumph. 
3. The moral stamina to succeed. 


It is imperative that we supply a missing ingredient, and 
that ingredient is understanding—understanding of the true 
nature of the struggle we are in. 


This battle will not be won by might of arms, nor by a 
Maginot Line of A-bombs or H-bombs. For I know of 
no surer way to destroy civilization than to submit it to a 
third world conflict, this time accompanied by every dreadful 
holocaust that science can visit upon us. 


Let no one think that the will to throw off the yoke has 
been completely snuffed out behind the Iron Curtain. The 
riots of East Berlin, Leipzig and Pilsen a year ago, combined 
with the response to the disturbance of the Eisenhower food 
packages in East Berlin last summer, is evidence enough to 
the contrary. 


Given the understanding that we must have, we can turn 
the tide of this struggle. For then we can employ our minds 
in creating weapons of psychological warfare, propaganda, 
agitation and infiltration to counteract the very same tactics 
which have proved so successful when used by the Com- 
munists. 


One man or one government alone cannot win this struggle. 
It must be a thoroughly informed coalition of all the free 
peoples and all their governments acting in concert toward 
one end. 


There is a role in this struggle for every one of us. Study 
and inform ourselves. Urge others to join in the effort. 
Avoid the diversionary quarrels of those who would turn our 
heads away from the struggle, whether they do it through 
their own ignorance or their own design. 


Yes, this is truly the age of peril. We must rise to meet 
its challenge. We can win the struggle if you and I and all 
of us have the will and the courage to understand what 
confronts us. 
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neither a European term nor a European idea. It comes 

from your country; it is an imported product. But it 
implies the solution to a problem which is specifically Euro- 
pean. 

We, Europeans, became conscious of this problem soon 
after the Second World War, when our countries, devastated 
and exhausted were faced with the necessity of repairing 
their ruins, fulfilling their tremendous need for supplies, ma- 
terials and tools, and gradually regaining their place in world 
economy. This was later followed by another anxiety, that of 
ensuring the security of Europe, of protecting her against 
further bloody unheavals and thus safeguarding the peace of 
the world. 

The war itself taught us one lesson, that of European soli- 
darity. One fact became clear to all: the fact that none of the 
countries of Europe could recover or defend themselves by 
their own means. Before the war, national self-sufficiency 
could seem a workable proposition. It was the proud ambi- 
tion of the totalitarian regimes, in particular, to be self-suf- 
ficient, and to negotiate with other countries, not on a basis 
of interdependence—on a free market where resources and 
requirements oppose and balance each other—but on the basis 
of a calculated and controlled bartering system, in which it 
was more honorable to deprive oneself than to accept the 
help of others, yet where the ultimate goal was to impose 
one’s supremacy. 

We have become accustomed to admitting our difficulties 
and our deficiencies without any false shame; this does not, 
however, give us the right to become professional beggars. 
We have learned—or rather learned over again, for this has 
always been a Christian truth—that men are made for one 
another. Solidarity not merely of men but also of nations, 
is the basis of fraternity; the latter is both a moral precept 
and the logical consequence of man’s condition. Having 
been, by our own errors, the responsible authors of our com- 
mon misfortune, we Europeans are forced to recognize that 
our destinies can no longer be dissociated, and that the aid 
or the cooperation of all is indispensable to each one of us. 
We need one another, if only to sell our goods. Specialized 
production and costly inventions are on a world scale; they 
are likely to yield sufficient returns only so long as there is a 
market open to them by far exceeding national requirements. 

Integration is the most effective, the most systematic im- 
plementation of this solidarity between producing nations. 
It is also the only possible remedy to the closing down of 
the Eastern markets. The Iron Curtain, which has cut Europe 
in two, has made us realize the urgency of a more coherent, 
a more disciplined organization of the Western half of our 
continent. It is significant that Russia, whose policies have 
aggravated our students, seeks to obstruct every effort of in- 
tegration; she wants to hold at her mercy a divided and 
weakened Europe. 

When, in 1947, Europe seemed on the brink of misery 
and anarchy, the Marshall Plan brought us immediate and 
substantial relief. The initiative was both generous and clear- 
sighted, for it saved the lives of millions of human beings, 
while at the same time restoring economic activity which 
the war had interrupted or ruined completely. For this two- 


Tesi expression “European integration” is, in reality, 


fold purpose, the Marshall Plan made use of available sur- 
plus | ppeag-oeng It administered not only the oxygen re- 
— to keep the patient alive, but also the blood trans- 
usion enabling the system to regain strength and to function 
normally. 

It was at that very moment that Europe began to think of 
its future. It was compelled to do so by the necessity of 
apportioning and utilizing Marshall aid to the best advantage. 
The Organization for European Economic Cooperation owes 
its existence to this temporary task. The Marshall Plan, in 
guiding the European countries towards a lasting collabora- 
tion, has played a first-rate educational role. Henceforth, all 
economic problems of interest to the eighteen participating 
Western countries, including neutrals like Switzerland and 
Sweden, are discussed in the course of periodic Ministers’ 
Conferences and studied by a permanent and common agency. 

However, the link thus established does not yet constitute 
integration. Integration is the organic and lasting welding 
together of what was once independent; integration presup- 
poses subordination to an overhead organization, to an au- 
thority exercised in common. Neither the O.E.E.C. nor the 
Council of Europe implies integration. The member States 
of these bodies retain full sovereignty; to the extent that 
decisions are reached, they are reached unanimously; no State 
can be made to enter into an engagement against its will. 
The right te veto is thus generalized. 

In spite of all the great services rendered by these two 
institutions—which it would be unfair to underestimate— 
it was necessary to go further. 

In order, however, to explain the difficulties of this new 
stage in the organization of Europe, I shall ask you to forgive 
me if I now speak in my own language, the refinements 
of which are better known to me. At least, I shall thus 
put an end to the torture your ears have suffered until now. 

The difficulties facing European integration are first and 
foremost of a psychological nature. As I have just told you, 
integration means the renunciation of one’s sovereign powers 
in favor of a common authority. Yet for centuries the coun- 
tries of Europe have fought have waged bloody wars to 
gain their independence and establish their national unity— 
which in fact meant the same thing. They will not therefore 
relinquish without regret and without apprehension the small- 
est parcel of their autonomy: it would be like repudiating 
all their past ideals and glory. 

In order to reassure them, one occasionally cites the ex- 
ample of the United States of America, which succeeded so 
admirably in integrating—even before that word was in- 
vented—forty-eight sovereign States into a federal system. 
You must admit, however, that the situation was different 
and that this precedent is not a convincing one. Far from 
having long years of independence behind them, your States 
had just rid themselves of a colonial regime, after only a 
few years of fighting; they were in search of a formula by 
which they could live together in the future, and even that 
wasn't easy or immediate. It was only after prolonged hesita- 
tion and debate that the splendid framework of your Con- 


N. B. M. Schuman delivered the first part of this speech in English, 
and the second part, beginning with “The difficulties facing European 
integration . . .,” in French. 
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stitution, built upon the foundations conceived, in the spirit 
of their time, by Washington, Jefferson and Hamilton, be- 
came your common and undisputed edifice. And yet it was 
conceived and built on soil free of any previous structure 
that might have proved cumbersome. You were a new coun- 
try choosing its own institutions, without having to replace 
former institutions nor to reach an understanding with other 
countries. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, the evolution of the 
old countries of Europe. I do not want to cite Great Britain 
as being particularly representative of the European spirit. 
Britain is insular cosmopolitan, traditionalist, instinctively 
suspicious of any ideological innovation, but so flexible, too, in 
the adaptation of its ancient institutions to new circum- 
stances, so ingenious in the interpretation of unwritten cus- 
toms. Britain has an unconquerable prejudice against pre- 
cise, casuistic and rigid texts which are the delight: of conti- 
nental jurists; she is, likewise, by principle and under all 
circumstances, hostile to any integration—in our sense of the 
term—and to any federal structure. Her Commonwealth, 
which is the apple of her eye and which, for her, takes 
precedence over any international organization whatsoever, is 
not even a confederation; it is, however, a living and efficient 
reality. That is why she will at best give European integra- 
tion her kind blessing, never her complete adherence. 

As for, France, she has, for five centuries, both as a mon- 
archy and as a republic, untiringly fashioned her unity out 
of the wreckage of the feudal regime and the survival of a 
certain provincial particularism. The Revolution of 1789 
and the Empire definitely established a sovereign central au- 
thority within definitely consolidated frontiers. And now she 
is being asked to turn back, so to speak, of her own accord, 
to accept being merged or drowned in a community of from 
six to fifteen countries, kept in the minority, left to the 
mercy of the lack of understanding or selfish despotism of 
the majority. Even I, who am in favor of integration ask 
you to realize the extent of the sacrifice such integration im- 
plies for my country, for her national pride, for the legitimate 
defense of her vital interests, for her most cherished habits. 

Germany and Italy, on the contrary, do not have the same 
psychological prejudices. Their unification is less than a 
century old. Both have had long experience with the federal 
system, that is with associations of states more or less de- 
pendent on one another. It is relatively easy for them to 
transfer to the European level, their past experience in the 
functioning of such a system. The collapse of Hitlerism and 
Fascism, moreover, made a clean sweep of all former institu- 
tions. The way is clear for new ideas. And finally, are we 
not offering these two nations an unhoped-for opportunity, 
by enabling them, right after their defeat, to assume not only 
a national but a European role, with equal rights and without 
any humiliating discrimination ? And all this before Ger- 
many has been granted a peace treaty and before either Italy 
or Germany has been admitted to the United Nations Or- 
ganization ? 

I give you these thoughts in order to enable you to under- 
stand how different the problem of integration appears to 
France and to her neighbors, how easy it is for those who 
oppose her policy to exploit, in our own country, this difference 
in situation, to arouse national concern and susceptibility. 
It is France, we are told, who bears the cost of the whole 
operation. 

Moreover, certain feelings of resentment are aroused. Our 
countries must associate with those who, only yesterday, were 
their enemies. Good intentions are thwarted by the painful 
memories of the occupation; all wounds are not yet healed. 
At a recent congress held in The Netherlands, banners hos- 
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tile to the presence of the German delegates could be seen. 
In France, more perhaps than anywhere else, we have very 
fortunately overcome—and not without merit—such feelings 
born of rancor and mistrust. Despite Communist instigation, 
no regrettable incidents have taken place either in Stras- 
bourg, the seat of the Council of Europe, or in Paris, where, 
for the last four years, there have been permanent official 
German delegations both military and civil, and where states- 
men from Bonn are received and can circulate openly. On 
the contrary, lasting and cordial relations have been estab- 
lished between individuals and groups, both French and 
German, thousands of whom, each year since the end of the 
wat, have exchanged visits, organized congresses and meet- 
ings of all kinds. Young people, in particular, have de- 
veloped a spontaneous and lively interest in these meetings, 
which are more valuable than pleasure trips, abolish preju- 
dices, and bring people together on a basis of mutual compre- 
hension. 

In this way, a climate is being established, slowly, pa- 
tiently, in depth, to pave the way for integration. In this 
the country as a whole has made more headway than our 
Parliament, which is more reticent, for it is on the Parliament 
that the fire of hostile propaganda, from the right and from 
the left, can be more easily concentrated. We too have 
lobbies, press campaigns, conferences, petitions which go as 
far as intimidation and slander. This is the first time they 
have gone into action in the field of foreign policy. Not a 
day goes by in which a member of Parliament does not find in 
his mai! at least a booklet, a tract, or several letters urging 
him to vote against the E.D.C., appealing to his patriotism, 
his anti-Nazi feelings, his memories of the Resistance and the 
occupation. Indeed, more than half of these papers are 
Communist-inspired, and that provides food for thought to 
those who, by principle, distrust all excesses of propaganda, 
especially propaganda from such a source. 

This psychological struggle began immediately after the 
signing of the Treaties of Paris and Bonn, that is two years 
ago. It is founded upon objections of a technical nature, 
upon basic criticism which should be studied seriously and 
which is liable to undermine still wavering convictions. 

It is natural, in fact, that a treaty like that of the E.D.C., 
which is of such scope and contains so many innovations, 
should not be perfect in all points. To replace national armed 
forces by a single integrated army, common to six countries 
including Germany, is an undertaking hazardous in itself. 
This treaty is the result of 15 months of study and nego- 
tiation, conducted by six Governments, by six civil and 
military delegations. It is easy enough to criticize certain 
details. We heard the same kind of criticism, expressed with 
the same harshness, in connection with the Coal and Steel 
Community. Our industrialists opposed it just as our gen- 
erals do now. Old practitioners in every country are re- 
luctant to accept innovations and cling to traditional formulas. 
They have confidence only in what they know; they no longer 
like to take risks. For them, getting out of the rut sanc- 
tioned by custom means getting involved in needless ven- 
tures. Technical inventions they have to accept whether they 
like it or not. But modifying the structure of the defense 
system, depriving it of its national character and transforming 
it into something common to several countries, and for political 
reasons at that, is considered a reprehensible and inadmissible 
surrender. 

A Frenchman knows how to initiate great ideas, sometimes 
even revolutionary ideas; but he does not like to give up 
his habits, for to him they are, so to speak, an expression 
of his liberty and his independence. He likes to say: “‘char- 
bonnier est maitre chez soi” (even a charcoal burner is 
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master in his own house). This saying meant something as 
long as there were charcoal burners. But the time of these 
worthy specialists has — has irrevocably passed. To be 
jealous of one’s independence is natural and legitimate. We 
are truly independent, however, only as long as we do not 
need other people: and if independence becomes a source of 
weakness, it is in our own interest that we must resign our- 
selves to relinquishing it. Splendid isolation has become an 
error, an anachronism, an impractical pretense, not for France 
alone, not for Britain alone. You realized this yourselves, 
my American friends, courageously and just in time, in 1917 
and 1941; thus you saved the free world, and probably 
yourselves as well. The Atlantic Pact drew the obvious con- 
clusions from this double lesson. Europeans must now draw 
their inspiration from it for their own specific needs. The 
E.D.C. is the solution conceived and proposed by France, 
signed by five other countries, ratified by four of them. 

It was necessary not only to make these countries fully 
conscious of their solidarity, but also to lead them to or- 
ganize their collective security on a lasting, irrevocable basis, 
to pool their resources and merge their military activities and 
institutions. In the Atlantic organization, the fourteen allied 
countries have already renounced part of their military au- 
tonomy, by submitting in time of peace to a single supreme 
command and by consulting together with regard to their 
armament and their contributions of men and money. This 
is not enough, however, as far as Europe—an extremely 
broken up and divided continent—is concerned. — 
cooperation, if it is to be coherent and effective, needs to 
go beyond the stage of coalition to that of integration, in- 
tegration not only of the high command, but of the general 
staffs, of the army corps, of logistics, of armament pro- 
grams, of military budgets. Europe is thus taking a decisive 
step towards unification, in a field where the particularism 
of each of the countries and their antagonism have until now 
been the principal source of our common weakness and of 
pernicious rivalries. The main thing is to have Germany 
participate in the organization of this single integrated army, 
without the reconstitution of an autonomous Wehrmacht, 
which would take orders from a German Government and 
be the instrument of a strictly German policy. Divisions 
composed solely of German officers and men would be min- 
gled with French, Italian, Belgian and Dutch divisions, in- 
structed according to the same principles, commanded by 
the same chiefs, and use the same quarter-master, transport 
and telecommunications services. 

Such a concept is bold; it has given rise to many technical 
problems, the solution of which has been carefully studied. 
It has been approved and admitted to be practical and ef- 
fective by the supreme Atlantic command, which will take 
charge of this integrated European army, an essential element 
of the NATO army. The scruples felt by Frenchmen hostile 
to this solution are thus unfounded. Of course, there are 
risks. Innovation without risk does not exist, and routine 
has become the greatest risk of all. 

The French Parliament will, in turn, state its position. 
It will have to say whether it has decided to ratify the texts 
whose principles it has approved on two different occasions, in 
November 1950 and in February 1952, or if, by rejecting 
them, it intends to change its policy. I am confident that 
this final debate—in which each Deputy will weigh the pros 
and cons according to his own conscience—will result in 
France’s pursuing a course which she herself has chosen and 
which she has led the other Western countries to adopt. 

My confidence is all the more justified as a European 
organization which we ourselves initiated already exists and 
has now been functioning for almost two years. France pro- 
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posed the creation of a Coal and Steel Community on May 9, 
1950; this Community went into operation on August 10, 
1952. Record time, if we stop to consider that our Parlia- 
ments are not in the habit of reaching decisions so quickly; 
if we consider that in the present case, it was necessary to 
draft a voluminous treaty among six countries, for which no 
precedent existed; that it was necessary to get it ratified by 
eleven parliamentary assemblies, to overcome the scepticism, 
and even the hostility of those immediately concerned. Thus 
the first common European market is now operating for the 
benefit of 160 million consumers—exactly the population of 
the United States; trade barriers have been abolished; an 
effective and confident cooperation has been established in 
the important sector of coal and steel, not only within the 
High Authority, which sees to it that the Treaty is faithfully 
applied, but also among the six Governments, among the 
producers, the workers and the consumers of the six member 
countries. The United States Government has just given the 
Community effective encouragement in the form of a first 
loan of 100 million dollars, which will be allocated for 
projects benefiting the Community as a whole. It is undoubt- 
edly necessary to reorganize and rationalize production within 
these six countries; to close installations which are no longer 
profitable; to coordinate, by increased specialization, what 
now amounts to duplication of effort and waste of our re- 
sources; to work towards more uniform levels of both taxes 
and costs, in order that competition within the common mar- 
ket will be healthy and fair. 

Under such conditions, when they have been met in all 
the essentials, the Community will be a factor making for ex- 
panded production and consumption in the six countries, a 
source of generalized welfare. But, even during the very 
first year the common market was in operation, trade be- 
tween the six countries in coal, iron and steel increased by 
22% ; daily output is rising, even before it has been possible 
to put into effect an overall plan of investment. 

This Community is a starting point; it must not remain 
isolated; it is not an end in itself nor is it self-sufficient. 
European integration must be continued, and not in the mili- 
tary field alone, which, was the reasons that I have just 
outlined, is a separate and urgent problem; step by step, in- 
tegration must extended in the economic and political 
fields. 

Thus new problems and new difficulties will arise. Are 
we in a position to create other merged markets, to abolish 
other protectionist barriers? Before going any further along 
this road, certain minimum conditions must be met; in par- 
ticular, production costs must be balanced in other sectors 
besides coal and steel. This presupposes, among other meas- 
ures, a revision and an adaptation, within future communi- 
ties, of social legislation, of State and local taxation, of 
transportation costs, of wages—and all this must be done 
without any net loss of advantages to the wage earner. These 
reforms are possible only if, at the same time, productivity is 
increased and methods and equipment continue to be mod- 
ernized. Such an effort should be the joint task of the State, 
the producers and the wage earners. This is a tremendous 
undertaking which calls for a great deal of boldness and dis- 
cipline in each of our countries, so cruelly tried by the wars. 

It would be a mistake to think, however, that no steps 
have been taken in this direction. The Monnet Plan, com- 
bined with the Marshall Plan, opened vast horizons to us 
and produced considerable results. But it would still be too 
soon to entrust this task of renovation to supranational bodies, 
especially to an assembly of a federal nature, possessing legis- 
lative powers. The situation in the different countries is still 
too dissimilar for their assimilation to be the task of a 
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common authority. On a provisional basis, the initiatives 
should be left to the existing powers which will come to 
recognize that the welfare of each country rests in this gradual 
alignment of national laws and institutions. We are not yet 
ready for solutions imposed from abroad, without our pre- 
vious consent. The Frenchman yields to persuasion; he bows 
to the constraint of events and experience; but he balks at 
the injunctions of his friends, however well meaning and 
justified they may be; he would find it hard to submit to 
imperative decisions of the majority. He will conform more 
willingly to recommendations coming, for example, from the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg 
or to those of a Parliamentary Assembly elected within the 
framework of the Coal and Steel Community or that of 
Defense. The way will thus be paved for further advance. 
Let us avoid pursuing our earlier ambitions too far and too 
fast; boldness in our conceptions must go hand in hand with 
caution in progress. Sir Winston Churchill has said recently 
that now more than ever patience is the principal virtue of 
statesmen. This is true also for those who are not English- 
men, patient by nature. “Rome was not built in a day,” 
we say. This is true, especially of political integration. Nor 
will Europe, either, be completed from one day to the next 
by a generation which is beset by so many problems at once. 
This generation deserves the credit for having recognized 
the existence of the problem and undertaken its solution; 
for having made the plans and dug the foundations. It will 
no longer be possible for it to stop half way. Europe will 
be made; it will be made more quickly than some people 
think. Let us recognize that certain delays are necessary, 
both in the interest of a greater technical success and of an 
indispensable psychological adaptation. 

Convinced Europeans ask you to trust them. We do not 
always give the impression of deserving this confidence. At 
this very moment, we are running the risk of seeing you 
lose patience. France’s best friends are beginning to doubt 
her. She has become hesitant; she postpones decisions again 
and again; whereas formerly she herself took the principal 
European initiatives, and continued in the lead, carrying the 
other countries along with her. It is the present Chamber 
which ratified, by a large majority, the Coal and Steel Treaty; 
it approved the principles of the E.D.C., by a vote of con- 
fidence in February 1952; by its votes of investiture, it has 
given all the successive Governments the power and the 
mandate to pursue this policy. Why then all our present 
delays? Why are we the last to ratify the E.D.C., with 
the exception of Italy whose excuse is that she had general 
elections to hold? Our friends are pressing us; they need 
to know our final decision, before being able to determine 
their future attitude. The opponents of a united Europe 
intensify their propaganda and make capital of our hesita- 
tions. 

I have not hidden from you any of the difficulties with 
which our projects have met from the beginning. They were 
known; we have discussed them freely; in its previous votes 
the Parliament has taken them into account. Have any new 
considerations arisen? Have any unforeseen events occurred 
to alter the appearance of the problems posed ? 

In. giving you the frank explanations that I owe to friends, 
I shall not dwell on the ieleiaes that the fluctuating con- 
stellations of internal politics may have on foreign policy. 
I do not pretend, nor would it be possible for me this evening, 
to initiate you into the mysteries of this dance of men, 
parties and majorities. All this is important; but I want 
above all to get to the bottom of things. 

The cause of our uncertainties—I say it emphatically, and 
it is essential—is not to be found in any unhappy experiences 
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which we may have had and which might have shown us 
the error of our European conceptions. I have told you the 
very satisfactory results already obtained in the construction 
of Europe and, in particular, in the relations between France 
and Germany. Nothing has yet happened to belie our ex- 
pectations, in spite of the ever alert relentlessness of the oppo- 
nents. 

It is the projected E.D.C., in other words the ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris, and to a certain extent also the Treaty 
of Bonn, which is to regulate the future relations between 
West Germany and the occupying powers—it is these two 
treaties that have brought anxiety to the hearts of a great 
many French people. They have seen the tremendous progress 
made by Germany during the last three years in the recovery 
of her economy, progress of which she is justly proud and 
which, in fact, she owes to a certain extent to the benevolent 
policy of the Western Powers, including France. The cities 
destroyed by the Allied bombardments are being rebuilt with 
a surprising rapidity, more quickly than the devastated regions 
of France. The mark has become one of the strongest cur- 
rencies in Europe, thanks to the monetary reform effected in 
1948 by the Allies, in the absence of any German Govern- 
ment, still nonexistent at that time. 

Germany has become the creditor of most of the other 
countries of Europe. Her foreign debt disappeared at the 
same time as the reparations load. Her ravaged or dis- 
mantled factories are being equipped in modern fashion, often 
with American aid; foreign credits and capital will not be 
lacking. The cost of production of German products is, in 
a general way, lower than that of competitors. Germany has 
fewer budgetary worries than we, who, in spite of the ap- 
preciable aid furnished us by the United States, have to 
face the requirements of Atlantic armament, of our overseas 
territories and of the war in Indochina. 

Taking into account her present contribution to the costs 
of the occupation, Germany is saving annually half the 
amount of France’s military expenditures, in addition to the 
fact that her young men are free from all military service. 

Germany, in short, is in full development and the rapidity 
of this upward swing is all the more impressive in view of 
how low she had fallen. In 1945, she was prostrate, dis- 
abled; up until September 1949, she was deprived of a cen- 
tral Government, until 1950, of all economic autonomy. 

France, on the other hand, continues to struggle against 
very great financial and social difficulties. For over seven 
years, Indochina has been the cause of a terrible hemorrhage 
in men and resources. Extremist nationalism in the overseas 
territories has been a source of grievous concern in spite of 
our sincere renunciation of the old colonialist policy. Our 
prices are too high and this is affecting our exports more and 
more. We feel as if we were living from ) to day; we 
are worried about the future; we are overwhelmed by the 
problems that beset us. In spite of the unusual resources 
which our fortunate country possesses, in spite of the genius 
of her people, France gives the impression of having lost 
confidence in herself. Side by side with her traditional and 
legitimate national pride, she sometimes has an immoderate 
taste for self-criticism, for a criticism which may paralyze 
rather than stimulate reforms. Capable of prodigious re- 
covery at the most dramatic moments of her history, she 
sometimes gives way to a defeatism which is not justified 
by her actual situation. 

She is now going through a crisis of this kind, and in the 
presence of a disciplined Germany, sure of itself. She asks 
herself with genuine and lively concern whether, in the present 
circumstances, she is able and prepared to face the risks of 
free competition and cooperation on an equal footing with 
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a Germany so dynamic, within a community which Germany, 
it seems, has good chances of dominating. Would not France 
be in the position of a lion tamer in the cage with the 
lions ? 

Such a state of mind is easy game for Communism and 
Soviet propaganda. They promise a peace established, not 
on a strong and independent Europe, which Russia does not 
want, but on rapprochement and cooperation with the East; 
Germany, reunited, thanks to Moscow, would be neutralized, 
thus evacuated, armed, but detached from the West in order 
to be more and more drawn into the orbit of the eastern 
bloc. 

Certainly before this audience I do not have to show what 
such a policy contains that is grossly fallacious. It presupposes, 
in order to succeed, a threefold state of mind for the French- 
man: a systematic, incurable distrust with regard to Germany; 
an unreserved confidence with regard te Moscow and above 
all a lack of confidence in ourselves. It is against this three- 
fold complex that we are struggling and, you may be sure, 
we will win through to a victory. 

Certain circles are haunted by the danger of a Germany 
owerful once more; they are letting themselves be lured 
* the song of the sirens seeking to make us forget the 
existence of an aggressive and rapidly expanding totalitarian- 
ism. Precisely because Germany today is open to a new ori- 
entation and is sincerely willing to accept it, we want to 
build with her, and with other countries, a peaceful and free 
Europe, where each one in the interest of all will be able 
to show his full worth and gratify his legitimate ambitions. 

I have told you the progress that we have now made in 
Franco-German relations; the barriers, which the past has 
erected between the two countries, are crumbling more and 
more every day. We no longer have any use for an anti- 
German nationalism which has become an anachronism. 
Communist neo-nationalism is seeking in vain to re-arouse 
the old feelings of resentment and hatred. This meets with 
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very little response in the other parties. Although many 

of the parties are divided in their opinions on the E.D.C,, 

most of them are in favor of Europe. Everyone wants to 

be a good European. All that is needed really to become 

one, is to overcome certain aversions, certain scruples, of 

which I have _— to you. This will be the result of the 
e 


parliamentary debates that are going to be initiated without 


delay. 

France—that is to say the great majority of her citizens— 
knows that she has nothing constructive to gain from a com- 
munism whose aim and reason for existence are the disinte- 
gration of the present economic and social structure, the 
rupture of the political alliances that are the guarantee of 
peace and of our security. 

The young, least of all, are taken in by these sophisms. 
They know that their future rests in their own hands and 
that they can build it only in common with the other free 
countries. The European idea interests all the young Euro- 
peans—enemies or allies, neutrals or belligerents, refugees 
who have been driven out by the totalitarian regimes, unem- 
ployed who need greater opportunities—all place their hopes 
in an organized solidarity. 

France’s real vocation has always been in her spiritual in- 
fluence much more than in military power or economic su- 
premacy. She would bring to a united Europe the leaven 
of her ideas and the richness of her culture. Germany knows 
and repeats over and over again that Europe cannot be made 
without France, and much less against her. 

For the first time in a thousand years, we are given the 
Opportunity to rebuild Europe spiritually and materially, an 
exceptional opportunity indeed, which will not be ours in- 
definitely. This Europe, organized and purified, will once 
more become, like the Atlantic community, a factor of balance 
and peace, in a world threatened by anarchy, the forerunner 
of dictatorship. 


The Spirit of Revolt Against Oppression 


THE WORLD IS ENTITLED TO KNOW WHAT COMMUNIST “PEOPLES JUSTICE’ REALLY IS 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, The American Federation of Labor 
Broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System Network, Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954 


: S LONG as people are ready to die for a great cause, 


that cause can never die. One year ago tomorrow, 

the workers of eastern Germany showed that the cause 
of human liberty is far from dead behind the Iron Curtain. 
With bare hands, naked fists, and iron spirit they battered 
the towering walls of fear built around them by their Russian 
oppressors. 

June 17th will forever remain an inspiring landmark in 
the annals of man’s uphill battle for human dignity, decency, 
and liberty. The historic events of June 17th and the forth- 
night following did more to wipe out the shame of Nazism 
and restore the honor and good name of the German people 
than anything else that has happened in Germany in the last 
decade. 

That day did more for the unification of the German 
people in freedom than all the peace conferences held in the 
last ten years. 

That day has meant more for the liberation of the various 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain than all the diplomatic 
pacts and promises made since Communist imperialism re- 





placed the Nazi-Nipponese Axis as the gravest peril to world 
peace and freedom. 

That day gave mankind a chance to get the real meaning 
of the phony “new look” of post-Stalin Russia. Its soul- 
stirring events sharpened the struggle inside the Kremlin 
tuling clique and played a decisive role in the doom of 
Beria. 

On this memorable day, the workers of Eastern Germany 
became the dedicated banner-bearers in their nation’s fight 
for freedom and justice. That is the role to which we of the 
American Federation of Labor and liberty-loving labor of 
every country, creed and color have dedicated ourselves. 

In the test of sheer physical strength, Communist brute 
force won the day. In any clash between the armed and the 
unarmed, the physical outcome of the struggle is a foregone 
conclusion. The heroic German workers knew this better 
than anyone else. Yet, they challenged the massive array 
of Russian troops and tanks and in so doing risked every- 
thing they had. But they demonstrated to the entire world 
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their undying hatred of Communist exploitation, speed-up 
and dictatorship. 

By showing that they were no longer afraid, the East 
German workers took the edge off the most dreaded of ail 
Communist weapons—fear of the Red Terror. Once people 
begin to lose fear of a dictatorship, then the despots face real 
resistance and a growing threat to their system. This is just 
as true in slave labor camps as in occupied countries. It holds 
true for Lithuanians, Ukranians, and Russians as well as for 
Germans. 

The East German revolt had its reprecussions even in 
bleakest Russia itself. The news of its occurance had an 
electrifying effect on the huge Vorkuta coal mining con- 
centration camps, located in the 68th Parallel region west of 
the Urals, infamous for its cruel climate and notorious as 
an example of man’s inhumanity to man. Inspired by this 
news, more than 100,000 slave laborers, sentenced to dig 
coal for Leningrad and the Russian war machine, lost their 
fear. They too revolted. They went on strike. They forced 
their Communist oppressors and exploiters to ease somewhat 
the unbearable conditions. For the first time since the Com- 
munists robbed the Soviet peoples of all their democratic 
rights and liberties, scores of thousands of workers came into 
their own, though only for a brief spell. 

The totalitarian tyrants know only one answer to the rising 
spirit of freedom. More firing squads! More crowded jails! 
And still more deportations! More terror in the factories! 
This is the vigor and vision in which the Communists always 
excell. This wanton savagery will only strengthen the victims’ 
determination to reform their lives and prepare for another 
day—for the day when they will be stronger and when they 
will get far more help from the ranks of freedom beyond 
the Iron Curtain. 

No new Minister of Justice, like the depraved dispenser of 
Communist vengeance, Hilde Benjamin; no new Chief of 
the Secret Police, like the notorious gunman, Ernst Woll- 
weber, can ever efface from the memories of liberty-loving 
mankind the immortal services rendered to the cause of 
human decency and freedom by the courageous workers of 
East Germany. 

The revolt of the East German workers has exposed fully 
the ugly face of Communism and filled the civilized world 
with disgust and horror over what goes on behind the Iron 
Curtain in Europe and Asia. The biggest lie in all history 
is the fantastic claim that Communist Russia is a country 
dedicated to the welfare of the Soviet worker and a friend 
of world labor. Communist Russia is now the world’s most 
inhuman regime. Thus, under orders from its masters in 
Moscow, the so-called Socialist Unity Party of East Germany 
has voted within the last month to increase the work norms 
in East Berlin and throughout the Soviet Zone by 7-15%. 
Right now there are over 19,000 Germany workers laboring 
as slaves on agricultural projects in Siberia, Kazakhstan, and 
in the Ural and Volga regions. Already 490 of these en- 
slaved German workers, many of whom were sentenced to 
such force labor as punishment for their militant strike ac- 
tivity last June, have died because of overwork and under- 
nourishment. 

Through such slave labor projects the Kremlin plans to 
win its own “Battle for Bread,” and prevent the shortage 
of bread in Russia from taking on famine proportions. 
This is the way Moscow is trying to break the strike of the 
Soviet peasants who are sick and tired of their back-breaking 


_ netting them only acute shortages of the necessities of 
ife. 
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Momentarily, Soviet brute force has triumphed. But the 
spirit of revolt in the ranks of East German labor has not 
been stamped out by the heavy boots of the Russian Red 
Army. Only a few days ago, in the uranium area of Ober- 
schlema, Auerback, and Schneeberg the rebellious discon- 
tent among the miners frightened their overseers so badly 
that the Soviet Zone Ministry of Interior had to rush heavy 
reinforcements of so-called People’s Police Units into this 
mining district. 

Moreover, this Soviet ‘‘triumph” had exposed the so-called 
East German Democratic Republic as a miserable fraud—a 
wretched regime imposed on the people by a foreign power. 
The real and exclusive authority in Eastern Germany con- 
tinues to be Russian, not German; it is the sworn enemy of 
the German people, the mortal foe of the workers and 
farmers. Moscow will fool no one with its recent grant 
of so-called sovereignty to East Germany. This “sovereignty” 
is a sham and a fraud aimed at helping the totally discredited 
quisling regime to regain some of its lost authority. Through 
this clumsy maneuver, Moscow is seeking to cover up its 
guilt for defeating every effort of the western democracies 
at the Berlin Conference to obtain the national unification 
and full sovereignty of the German people in freedom. 

Yes, June 17th provided additional crushing confirmation 
that within the Soviet orbit, national freedom and sovereignty 
are utterly impossible. 

The “‘people’s democracy” of the Soviet Zone is govern- 
ment by fear, force and fraud. The Communist dictatorship 
cannot jump over its own dark shadow. It continues to 
deny the people their rights and liberties and to depress 
mercilessly their standards of life. No day goes by without 
at least 300 East Germans fleeing their homes to escape the 
inhuman oppression and terror rampant in this Red “‘para- 
dise’’. 

To the embattled workers of Germany, to all the people 
of Europe and Asia under the yoke of Communist totali- 
tarianism, we say: June 17th has not been in vain! Being 
overwhelmed in one battle, does not mean the loss of the 
war for human freedom and full national independence. 

On this day of inspiration and remembrance, all of us 
outside the Iron Curtain—regardless of race, color or creed 
—should vow to translate our deep sympathy with these 
fighters for freedom into living solidarity, into ever-greater 
support of their cause which is also our cause. 

We of the A. F. of L. have already provided solid aid for 
these men and women of indomitable spirit. 

In prompt response to the appeal of American labor, our 
government last year generously aided the victims of the 
strike-breaking Russian Army of Occupation. We are count- 
ing on even greater support by our country in future similar 
tests of strength anywhere behind the Iron Curtain. 

And today, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, (I. C. F. T. U.), with which the A. F. of L. is 
affiliated, is rallying its more than fifty million members to 
provide a sustaining fund for the East Germans and all 
other fighters for freedom behind the Iron Curtain. 

Since this Communist program against labor was perpe- 
trated, Russia has applied for membership in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (I. O. O.). We challenge the 
Kremlin to support the I. C. F. T. U. proposal before the 
U. N. to have the I. L. O. investigate the policies and 
grievances which led to the East German revolt and its 
brutal suppression. Yes, I now challenge the Russian govern- 
ment to let this body find out why so many workers and 
farmers were shot or imprisoned and deported to slave labor 
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camps. The world is entitled to know what Communist 
“People’s Justice” really is. 

Since the Kremlin warlords and their apologists and 
apostles are boasting about their readiness to co-exist with the 
free world, let them permit the I. L. O. to make a first-hand 
survey and shed some light on the Soviet Zone “law for the 
protection of internal German trade” and the “law for the 
protection of people's property.” These so-called labor laws 
have served as the legal cover for unceasing terror against 
workers not able to fulfill the speed-up norms and, for the 
arrest of farmers convicted for their inability to deliver 
the compulsory quotas. Let the I. L. O. get all the facts. 

We strongly urge our government to have its representa- 
tives in the I. L. O. and our country’s delegation to the U. N. 
rally the greatest support for favorable United Nations action 
on the I. C. F. T. U. proposal. 

Today, we do even more than honor the meinory of 
martyred men and women. Today, we pay our warmest 
tribute particularly to the youth who have disdained Nazi and 
Communist indoctrination and have dedicated themselves to 
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the promotion of human dignity and the honor and freedom 
of their nation. 

Today, we heartily salute the Austrian labor movement and 
the freedom-loving Austrian people for their courageous 
spirit of independence in the face of Moscow's mean and 
stubborn refusal to grant to them even an unjust peace 
treaty. No amount of Communist vertiage can hide the 
fact that this shameful Soviet course is motivated primarily 
by the Russian warlords’ determination to continue occupa- 
tion of strategic positions from which they could more 
easily launch aggression against disarmed peoples yearning 
for national liberty, human freedom, and peace. 

Finally, let me pay the respects of the A. F. of L. to the 
German workers on both sides of the Iron Curtain and to 
their great free and democratic labor federation. We Pledge 
ourselves to redoubled efforts for promoting the unification 
of Germany in peace and freedom, the restoration of its full 
national sovereignty and territorial integrity, the return of 
the German people to their rightful place in the community 
of free and democratic nations devoted to the protection 
of peace and the advancement of human liberty and social 
justice. 


The Economic Climate 
in Which Management Lives 


A LOOK AT FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
By MURRAY SHIELDS, Vice-President and Economist, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 


Delivered before the General Management Conference, American Management Association, New York, N. Y., 
June 21, 1954 


1953 appears to have lost its momentum and a con- 

siderable volume of statistical evidence now suggests 
that production, incomes and employment are leveling out 
along a plateau only moderately below the high levels at- 
tained last year. 

It is of the greatest importance that the recession has shown 
no signs of degenerating into a spiral of deflation, that the 
Administration has so promptly applied some mild counter- 
deflationary stimuli but has wisely refused to be panicked 
into big deficiteering, and that the management of business 
enterprise properly regards the current recession as but a period 
of reorganization for still another great period of economic 
growth. 

Conditions are propitious for another surge upward in the 
U. S. economy for the revolution now under way in pro- 
ductive technology promises to provide a deep, powerful 
and sound basis for continued growth. We are in a fabulous 
period when scientific innovation and invention in industry, 
agriculture, metallurgy, medicine and education are mobilized 
into an amazingly productive process. The rates of progress 
in all these fields are rapidly accelerating and the momentum 
is such as to present us with an historic opportunity to lift 
our production of goods and services per capita or per family 
ty levels undreamed of only a few years ago. 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume that growth is 
an automatic process for history records many instances 
where nations blessed with great resources have failed 
to use such resources to expand and to lift the standard of 
consumption of the people. Therefore, it is of the greatest 


Ts decline in business which began in the middle of 





importance to recognize that the economic program presented 
to Congress by President Eisenhower early this year is in 
essence a formula for continued growth. In fact, the Presi- 
dential Messages comprise one of the most powerful, com- 
prehensive, economically effective and politically acceptable 
programs ever devised. 

—to prevent a readjustment such as the one through 
which we have been passing from spiraling into deep 
depression, and 

—to convert such a readjustment into the base for a long 
period of rapid growth and great prosperity. 

The breadth of the President's new program is obvious 

from the fact that it contemplates 

—for business and industry: a steady diet of tax reduction 
to provide vigorous support for investment and confi- 
dence, with stimulation for every branch of the highly 
important construction and capital equipment industries, 

—for agriculture: high—though flexible—price supports, 
additional tax relief for soil conservation, and stockpiling 
of temporary surpluses, 

—for consumers: tax reduction, social security and labor 
measures to increase disposable incomes, 

—for foreign aid: continued large scale military—and, 
therefore, economic—assistance, and tax stimulation as 
well as additional government guarantee of some of the 
risks of private foreign investment, 

—for money and banking: policies aggressively expansion- 
ary in periods of retrenchment and readjustment, and 
at all times sufficiently stimulative to support the long 
range growth of the economy, and 
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MURRAY SHIELDS 


—for government expenditures: restraint, except during 
periods when depression is threatened, and the use of 
government guarantees to support a high and rising 
level of expenditure for public works. 

In general this program provides for pump priming, 
drastically easy money and deficiteering only when necessary 
to prevent a deep depression. On the other hand, it assumes 
that confidence stimulation, tax reduction, government guaran- 
tee of private credits, easing of regulatory restraints on enter- 
prise and a steady but moderate expansion of credit will be 
used to perpetuate prosperity and stimulate growth in the 
economy. 

After a long boom in business and a pronounced inflation 
in prices, the economic measures proposed by President Eisen- 
hower may or may not be fully effective in preventing a deep 
recession or a “‘little’ depression. But they do assure that 
any slump in business will not degenerate into a long debili- 
tating deflation such as that of the thirties. And, in an 
environment of accelerated technological advance of surging 
population growth here and abroad, the program provides 
every reason for confidence that sooner or later the U. S. will 
enter another period of rapid, substantial and long sustained 
economic expansion. Therefore, it is reassuring that the new 
program is a skillful and statesmanlike combination of the 
measures advocated for many years by the more conservative 
Liberals and by more liberal Conservatives. 

Under the circumstances, I cannot refrain from urging that 
everyone-whatever his political affiliation—lend his support to 
a program which is potentially of such great importance to the 
prosperity and security of the Nation. 

Almost everyone now agrees that the United States is in a 
long period of growth and expansion. And it is now clear to 
most of us that our neighbor to the north is also in a vigor- 
ous surge of growth. There is reason for confidence that 
the quarter century from 1952 to 1977 will bring an ex- 
pansion in Canadian population from 14 to, roughly, 28 
millions and an increase in production from $1,595 to $3,000 
per capita, which would lift the total production of goods and 
services from $23 billions to $83 billions in 1952 Canadian 
dollars. 

It is mot generally appreciated, however, that Latin 
America as a whole is also a great growth area of the future. 
In fact, the record of the immediate past is far more im- 
pressive than is generally appreciated for despite a high 
degree of political and financial instability in several indi- 
vidual Latin American countries, the rate of economic prog- 
ress in Latin America as a whole during the past few years 
has been nothing short of phenomenal: 


—population has been increasing at a rate of 2 to 2.5 
percent per year, far more rapidly than in any other 
major area of the world, 

—per capita production of goods and services has been 
increasing at, roughly, 3.5 percent per annum which is 
high by any standard, and 

—approximately 16 per cent of national income has gone 
into investment so that the stock of capital per worker 
has risen 35 percent in 8 years. 

A combination of exceptionally stimulative circumstances 
almost certainly assures that the future trend of growth of 
Latin America will be at an even more rapid rate: 

1. Latin America is one of the few remaining great areas 
of the world which is underpopulated in relation to 
its resources and in which the revolutionary new 
developments in industrial, agricultural, metallurgical, 
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medical and educational technology are uniquely ap- 
plicable. 

2. Recent exploration and resource surveys by Latin 
American countries and by U. S. corporations have 
made it abundantly clear that Latin America is po- 
tentially one of the world’s great storehouses of the 
basic raw materials of industry. 

3. Future increase in world demand for raw materials, due 
to continued growth in the more mature countries, 
will provide a powerful incentive for the rapid develop- 
ment of Latin American resources. 

4. Appreciation of the sheer magnitude of their oppor- 
tunities for growth is sure in time to cause a more 
receptive attitude toward foreign investment and to 
bring support for a great cooperative effort to devise 
international means to expedite the economic develop- 
ment of the entire area. 

5. Unless the Communists reverse their policies of persis- 
tent aggression and of preparation for conflict with the 
West, the need for development of a broad resource 
base for an expanded program will accelerate the 
adoption of a broad development program for Latin 
America as a whole. 

A careful analysis of the growth potential for Latin 
America reveals that whatever reservations one may feel 
with respect to the short term outlook for particular Latin 
American countries, it is within the realm of practical possi- 
bility that 25 years from now Latin America, as a whole, will 

—have a population of 365 millions, more than double the 
170 millions in 1952 and 50 percent more than the 

U. S. will have in 1977, 

—be producing at a per capita rate (in 1950 dollars) of 
$750, more than three times the $238 per capita in 
1952, and 

—be generating a gross product (in 1950 dollars) of $274 
billions vs. $40 billions in 1952, an increase of almost 
600 percent. 

With such favorable growth potentials not only for our 
own country but also for our neighbors to the north and 
to the south, what a tragedy it would be if we were to fail 
to take whatever action is needed to generate the colossal 
amount of investment funds which would be needed and to 
create a favorable climate for their productive use. Should 
we not, therefore, take a new look at the whole problem 
and incooperation with all affected countries and areas of 
economic interest devise new techniques to implement these 
great growth potentials? 

For the U. S. the President's economic program provides 
a challenging new blueprint for continued economic prog- 
ress. I hope that we will now go a step further and lay out 
a no less sound and statesmanlike program to make certain 
that the vast growth potential of the entire Western Hemis- 
phere will be fully realized. 

Canada presents no problem of consequence. Its savings 
institutions and its private savers generate huge amounts of 
funds for investment. Its well developed financial markets 
mobilize such funds for productive employment. The in- 
vestment climate is propitious for the Canadian Government 
not only has resisted the temptation to erect needless barriers 
to investment but has deliberately adhered to tax, regulatory 
and other policies favorable to enterprise. The steady and 
substantial flow of foreign investments into Canada leaves 
no reason for doubt that the funds needed for expansion in 
Canada will be forthcoming and provides an encouraging 
example for other nations in which the need for investment 
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funds is pressing and where effective means for providing 
them have not as yet been found. 

With respect to the problem of insuring that the great 
growth potential of Latin America will be fully realized, 
it seems to me that the situation calls for a cooperative effort 
involving the use of devices such as: 

—large World Bank and Export-Import Bank Jines of 
credit to private and public corporations—domestic and 
foreign—to aid in the development of Latin American 
resources—contingent, of course, on the willingness of 
such countries to adopt less restrictive policies with 
respect to foreign investment, 

—establishment of a Latin American Financial Corpora- 
tion—probably as a subsidiary of the World Bank—to 
stimulate private eguity investment through a system of 
guarantees and participation in equity financing, 

—creation of a Latin American Payments Union, perhaps 
under the wing of the International Monetary Fund, 
to aid in stabilizing currencies until the flow of invest- 
ment funds can be developed into a considerable volume, 

—agreements between the nations of Latin America to 
reduce the legal and other restrictions which have over 
the years deterred foreign investment, and 

—increased grants under the Point IV program for broad 
resource surveys to help provide an economically sound 
pattern of development. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that the use of such 
means to facilitate the economic growth of Latin America 
will not be long delayed. I feel no less confident that the 
President's new economic program for the U. S. will be 
adopted and that Canada will do whatever is necessary to 
expand to its full potentialities. Therefore, I am convinced 
that this whole hemisphere can, given time, look forward to 
a golden era of economic growth. 

Statistical support for an unqualifiedly optimistic view of 
the long range future of the United States itself is provided 
in two charts to which I should like to draw your attention. 

The first chart, “Background for Tomorrow,’’ pictures the 
salient economic facts concerning our economy through the 
period since 1799, which I am sure you will forgive me for 
pointing out was the year when the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company first opened its doors for business. This chart 
shows that ours has been an economy of booms and busts. 
We have experienced alternating periods of prosperity and 
depression with quite a large number of speculative booms 
always followed by big depressions, an assortment of financial 
panics and quite a large number of “little booms and 
“little” depressions. Ours has been an economy of insta- 
bility—rugged and merciless to those who are weak or have 
become overextended. 

Furthermore, our economy has, as the middle section of 
the chart shows, been marked by a number of minor and 
a few spectacular inflations always followed in the past by 
drastic and discouraging deflations. Price stability has not 
been our lot. 

But the overwhelmingly important fact is that, despite the 
booms and busts, the inflations and deflations, our economy 
has rolled up for the period as a whole a splendid record 
of progress and achievement. It has produced more goods 
and services and provided a more rapid rise in our standard 
of living than has been the case in any other country 
in the world. Despite the instability and fluctuations from 
month to month and year to year ours has been a land 
Sf opportunity for the courageous, the farsighted and the 
well-managed businesses of the country. 
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The other chart, ‘Potentials for Tomorrow,” describes, 
roughly, the statistical objectives which it should be our 
constant concern to realize. It shows the upward sweep 
during the past fifty years in our population, in our pro- 
duction per capita and in our total production. Here we 
see how, despite depressions, inflations, political changes and 
wars we have benefited from the leverage of rising popula- 
tion and increasing productivity. 

Trends have been drawn through the record of the past 
and have been extended through the next quarter century. 
Such trend projections show that if our growth in popula- 
tion and our progress in increasing productivity were to be 
no more rapid in the future than has been the case in the 
past, our population in 1977 would be 220 millions, our 
production per capita would rise from $2,100 per capita to 
$2,900, and the value of total production would show a 
rise from $346 billions in .1952 to around $625 bilions in 
1977. These gains are impressive but it must be emphasized 
that the trend projections assume that our rate of progress 
and growth will be no greater in the future than it has 
been in the past. 


I am convinced, on the other hand, that the expansion of 
technological research into a predictably productive process 
calls for the lifting of our sights far above the projections 
based merely on the trends of the past. The most important 
fact of our economic life today is that we are in the midst 
of a technological revolution capable of causing a sharp 
and substantial break upward from the rates of progress 
recorded heretofore. 


If the population projections were to make full allowance 
not only for the progress already made in the reduction of 
infant mortality and the lengthening in the span of life but 
also for the ultimate effects of widespread application of 
recent and prospective advances in medical techniques, the 
gains recorded in population would be considerably larger 
than those obtained by a simple extension of the long 
term trends of the past. 


It is, however, in the area of productivity that really 
spectacular progress can be realized. The gains registered 
in production per capita could easily turn out to be im- 
pressively larger in the future than they have been in the 
past because of improved medical technology, which should 
reduce the number of days lost because of illness and be- 
cause full use of the improvements now clearly in view in 
agricultural, industrial and metallurgical technology are 
capable of raising the rate of increase in the’ output per capita 
substantially. 


We have incubating in our laboratories, which are now so 
liberally financed by business and Government and so well 
staffed with the best trained and the most practically imagina- 
tive scientists in the world, a host of new industries and an 
incredibly long list of new ways of producing more cheaply 
so that costs can be reduced and our markets can be widened. 
We are but at the beginning of a new age of technological 
miracles and I am convinced after twenty-five years of study 
of these matters that the really great phase of the techno- 
logical revolution lies ahead of—not behind—us. Therefore, 
my personal estimate—shown in the upper broken lines on 
the chart—of the potentials for 1977 is that we could 
easily have a population of 320 millions, producing goods 
and services valued in 1952 dolars of $3,300 per capita 
so that the total value of the Nation’s production would, 
again in 1952 dolars, be more than three-quarters of a 
trillion dollars. 
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This is not to say that we have achieved the utopia of 
perpetual problemless prosperity. Rapid growth is by nature 
a jerky and uneven process. Temporary periods of glut in 
our markets and of overexpanded capacity are probably 
When consumers and business become over 


inevitable. 
heavily indebted phases of retrenchment are unavoidable. 


Therefore, while the next quarter century will inevitably be 


a period of continued economic growth, it is likely also to be 
marked by considerable economic instability and extremely in- 
tense competition which will test the management effective- 
ness of U. S. business. It is going to require some skillful 
planning indeed for business to take full advantage of the 
potentialities for growth and at the same time to avoid the 
pitfalls in a highly competitive and unstable environment. 
GUIDEPOSTS FOR BUSINESS PLANNING 

I am convinced that we will do well to base our planning, 
programming and budgeting on the following general as- 
sumptions : 

1. While we do not have a depression-proof economy, there 
is no reason to assume that there is any prospect whatso- 
ever that we could experience ‘another 1929.” After a 
long inflationary boom no government, however well-in- 
tentioned, can provide assurances that any economy is 
depression-proof. History, economic theory, common 
sense and the facts of our economic life all argue 
persuasively that it simply cannot be done. Neverthe- 
less, our new Administration is preparing its defenses 
against depression so carefully as to justify confidence 
that we will, in fact, be able to prevent any economic 
readjustment from deteriorating into a long and dis- 
astrous major depression. 

2. “Little” depressions result from the need for a pause 
in purchasing and/or a pause in capital expenditures 
to offset overexpansion of business or consumers’ in- 
ventories and to permit the country to grow up to 
overexpanded production capacity and _ residential 
facilities. Such depressions never are very long or 
deep. “Big” depressions are, on the other hand, pri- 
marily financial in origin. They come when debts are 
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so high, financial positions so extended and financial 
institutions so exposed that a “little” corrective de- 
pression is converted into a deflationary struggle for 
liquidity. That is why the rise in debt is a matter 
for concern. Nevertheless, the financial policies of 
most borrowers and lenders are so strong today as 
to justify confidence that such corrective depressions 
as we experience need not degenerate into deflationary 
busts. 

3. With our Defense Program as large as it is, short term 
fluctuations in our economy may well be determined 
primarily by international developments and their ef- 
fects on government expenditures. Another serious 
war scare could be temporarily inflationary. A greatly 
improved international situation would in all proba- 
bility be deflationary from the short range point of 
view. However, our long range outlook <learly is 
for a period of great growth and expansion no matter 
what happens in the international sphere. 

4. The overwhelmingly important fact is that the United 
States is still a growth country with many important 
new industries and several large areas sure to expand 
at a spectacularly rapid rate for many years ahead. And 
with population rising sharply and productivity spurt- 
ing upward as a result of technological progress, the 
long term trend in production can easily be more 
sharply upward in the future than it has been in the 
past. 

May I say in conclusion that the economic outlook is for 
much more economic growth, a great deal more economic 
instability and vastly more intense competition than is ex- 
pected by most business and economists. However, I am 
convinced that the science of management has been developed 
so carefully and soundly under the leadership and inspiration 
of the American Management Association that when ten years 
from now the economic history of the decade is being 
written it will be obvious that our business leaders will have 
handled their affairs with high statesmanship and will again 
have chalked up a new high in economic accomplishment. 


Latin American Trade 


HOW CAN WE INCREASE OUR BUSINESS 


By CARLOS MANTILLA, New York City, Member, Board of Directors and Chairman, Export Advertising Committee, 
Inter-American Press Association, Editorial Director, “Hablemos’, Latin American Newspaper, Weekly Supplement, 
Co-Owner, “Editora el Comercio, $. A.”, Quito, Ecuador 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, May 3, 1954, 12:15 P. M. 


Y FIRST words are to express my thanks to my good 
M friend, Jack Knight, for the kind and fine words he 

has said about our newspaper and ourselves. Thank 
you, Jack. 

I feel doubly honored to speak before such a distinguished 
group of businessmen, gathered here at The Economic Club: 
first because you have invited me to give a few thoughts as 
to how you might increase your business with Latin America, 
and secondly because you have invited a Latin American 
to give his ideas on this very necessary phase of our relations. 

There is hardly a better place in the United States to speak 
on an economic topic than in your highly industrialized 
city. And being a Latin American I can also tell you that 
we—your neighbors to the south—have a high regard and 
@ great admiration for your city of Detroit. 





The economic relations between the United States and 
the Latin American countries has been a subject of recent 
concern in the business circles of this Hemisphere, especially 
so in the last few months. It is therefore a very opportune 
and timely moment to examine the most important aspects 
of inter-American business. 

The trade relations in this Hemisphere had progressed 
so favorably since the last war that Latin America, as a 
whole, became this country’s best foreign market. American 
exports to the 20 Latin American republics reached their 
peak in 1952, with a total of $3,480,000,000. 

But, because of various circumstances, these exports have 
been decreasing at an alarming rate during-the last year, and 
they are still sliding off. In 1953 the exports of this country 
to Latin America came to $3,130,000,000, or $350,000,000 
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less than the previous year. Likewise, exports of Latin 
America to the United States are going through a similar 
crisis, due mainly to an uneasy feeling among Latin Ameri- 
can exporters who do not know exactly what the trade 
policy of this country will be in the future in relation to 
their raw materials. 

Some of the reasons for this decline in trade are old; 
others are new and perhaps unexpected. Among the older 
problems may be mentioned higher tariff regulations, stiff 
exchange controls in some countries, lack of dollar surpluses 
in others, and finally, the primitive methods of marketing 
and distribution, common to newly developed markets, which 
are still to be found in some areas. 

Among the newer problems, we should mention the grow- 
ing competition from Europe and Japan. Their exports 
to Latin America are increasing considerably, due chiefly 
to lower prices for the products, longer terms and other 
facilities for payments, plus a better '»ow-how in approach- 
ing the prospective buyer. 

This competition from European exports is also marked 
by new trade agreements that are being signed with Latin 
American countries, in terms most favorable to them. Some 
of these trade agreements are even being negotiated with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain because of the advantages 
offered the buyer. Argentina, for example, found it easier 
recently to buy 2,400 tractors from Czechoslovakia. Even 
a more simple tool like the machete, which used to be 
supplied Latin America in very large quantities almost ex- 
clusively by this country, is being sent more and more from 
Soviet bloc countries. These are just two examples, and I 
think we could list quite a few more of them. 

Without wishing to be an alarmist, I want to stress the 
seriousness of the new Soviet policy of trying to capture as 
much as possible the Latin American market from the 
United States. It is this economic battle, rather than the 
political battle, in Latin America which Russia is waging, 
that could have dire consequences for this country should she 
succeed. They have already sent official trade missions to at 
least one or two countries so far. And only three days ago 
at the closing session of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council a very cordial—and_significant—invitation 
was extended by Russia to the Latin American countries to 
visit the Soviet Union next Fall to inspect Russian economic 
development. 

The question then comes up as to what American business 
could do to counteract this situation. How can the American 
exporter increase his trade and meet the steadily growing 
competition of European and Asiatic manufacturers who are 
aiming at conquering these markets? 

First of all, the American doing business in Latin America 
must study more carefully (and on the spot) the needs and 
potentialities of each market; he must have trained personnel 
in touch periodically with distributors and agents in those 
countries; he must revise marketing methods and practices 
so that they will be more efficient and better suited to local 
conditions; he must try to offer better facilities and longer 
terms for payments. In other words, the American business- 
man will have to exert considerable initiative to keep those 
markets safe for American exports. 

On the other hand, a private individual or company alone 
cannot offset all the difficulties which are present at the 
moment. He could also be helped by measures taken by this 
government. In the system of free enterprise which prevails in 
this country, governmental assistance cannot be expected 
to be the same as that given by some other governments 
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where they not only stimulate foreign trade with special official 
measures, but even help their exporters to finance their 
sales in foreign markets. Nevertheless, official cooperation 
from this government can help place the American business- 
man in a better competitive position with European ex- 
porters. 

This government—the United States government—may, 
for instance, revise its economic policies in regard to Latin 
America in order to create a better feeling of good will 
toward American business in general. Fixed tariff rates for 
a period of time, and some kind of assurance of more stable 
prices for our raw materials would give those nations a 
better chance to sell their products on the American market. 
It would also tend to stimulate production, which would 
naturally mean larger dollar credits and these credits would be 
spent for American imports. 

Outside the export market, the American businessman 
could help build and finance some local industries so that 
those countries could become more self-sufficient. This, too, 
will help them save dollars to be used to import heavy 
industrial or highly technical equipment which could not be 
produced in Latin America. These small industries should 
use, as much as possible, the raw materials produced in 
those countries. They could finish partially manufactured 
goods imported from the United States. 

It is of great importance in this connection to point out 
that since the last World War the investments of American 
capital in the various countries to the south have increased 
greatly; and especially since 1950, which marks the beginning 
of a heavier flow of capital southward. Up to that year, 
the total amount of American capital employed in mining 
and industrial development in Latin America came to about 
four billion dollars. Since that year and up to the end of 
1953, this capital investment increased more than 50 per 
cent, bringing the figure to a total of well over six billion 
dollars. It is hoped that this trend in investments will con- 
tinue in the future at perhaps an even faster pace. 

The establishment of this kind of industries—branch 
plants and subsidiaries—by some American manufacturers 
in countries like Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Columbia, 
has been highly successful, as far as it has gone. More 
than 2,000 such enterprises are now operating in Latin 
America, most of them entirely financed and managed by 
Americans. Of course, the ideal combination, (which would 
be mutually beneficial) is to invite local capital, whenever 
possible, to join in the new industries. 

These new industries can improve the economic conditions, 
(which means a better standard of living and higher purchas- 
ing power). and so create a consumer's market, which in 
turn would result in larger sales of United States’ products. 
Yet these sales will not increase as much if the people con- 
tinue being poor and living among the riches of their un- 
developed resources. 

There is also a great lack of capital of another kind: 
capital for building better transportation, for electrification, 
for sanitation and so on. To this end the cooperation of the 
Export-Import Bank and the International Bank is very 
necessary. 

The value of helping develop economies with the resulting 
advantages for American business is illustrated in the 
Canadian market. A country with a highly developed 
economy and only 11 million inhabitants, Canada is the best 
single customer of the United States, with imports valued 
at over three billion dollars a year. Compare this with 
some Latin American countries with perhaps twice the popu- 
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CARLOS MANTILLA 


lation of Canada but having a trade with the United States 
valued at less than one-tenth of that of Canada. 

Sound business is, more often than not, a two-way proposi- 
tion. Therefore, the question may be asked: How can we 
in Latin America increase our business with the United 
States? I have reversed the question. I want to give you 
just a few points of what we think we should do also. 
First comes the problem of tariffs. It has been suggested 
that Latin America should reduce its import taxes, and even 
the export taxes, as quickly as possible and replace the loss 
in revenue by creating more practical income tax systems. 
In fact, the recommendation was made by the Capehart Com- 
mittee, that went to South America and presented a report 
a few months ago. All this is very well and good. But 
this cannot be done uxless the present sources of taxation are 
replaced by others, which in most cases do not exist at 
the moment in most of our countries. However, by develop- 
ing new industries (which, as we have already seen, results 
in an improved general economic condition) there will, in 
time, be other sources to tax. 

Secondly, we need the capital for the new industries and 
this in the form of investments from abroad. We have often 
heard it said lately that Latin America must create a favor- 
able climate for United States investment. This is true. But 
this favorable climate depends on many conditions. We 
down there must try to improve some of these conditions. 
Others are in the process of being smoothed out. I should 
like to mention a few of these conditions. 

In a few countries we must work to have political sta- 
bility. A large amount of capital is never attracted to a 
nation that is in constant political turmoil. On the con- 
trary, in such cases even native capital sometimes flees in 
search of better opportunities. Political instability is really 
the worst enemy of business and consequently of economic 
development and progress in any country. 

Next, there is need of favorable legislation for business 
enterprises, as an incentive to attract foreign capital in 
profitable industries in those countries. In this respect, we 
have good examples of countries where tax reductions and 
other similar measures for new business have given very 
satisfactory results. This system, if followed by all the Latin 
American nations, will certainly be of great advantage in 
promoting their development. Investments need stable eco- 
nomic and financial conditions which will, in turn, insure 
a sane and stable monetary exchange. 

Latin America must also create a favorable environment 
in public opinion for all foreign capital, particularly Ameri- 
can capital, or new business which may come, with the 
understanding that they are being established to help the 
country and its people and not merely to exploit them. Any 
extreme nationalistic jealously towards American business 
enterprises should disappear, and in this point we both, from 
North and South America, must meet half-way. It will be 
mainly a matter of good public relations applied on both 
sides. I strongly feel, for example, that ‘large American 
businesses operating in Latin America should always have 
a group of highly trained public relations people to work 
as liaison between the business itself and the country it is 
working in. 

When these things are accomplished, we will have taken 
a concrete step in achieving a permanent inter-American 
harmony and solidarity. The answer is to be found in good 
deeds and not mere words, and the best deeds are those 
founded on fair and honest business relations. 

Thank you. 
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(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have a few questions. Perhaps 
there are others which you will pass up. 

(Reading Question) “DR. MILTON EISENHOWER 
MADE A TRIP THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA. WOULD 
YOU SAY HIS VISIT WAS OF VALUE IN PROMOT- 
ING BETTER TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA?” 

CARLOS MANTILLA: The visit of Dr. Eisenhower 
helped very much to create an interest in Latin America 
in this country. As I understand, the recommendations of 
Dr. Eisenhower are still under study. I haven't seen any 
signs that any steps have been taken from the recommenda- 
tion made by Dr. Eisenhower. Up to now the same status 
quo remains from a year ago. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHY DO 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES HAVE BETTER “KNOW- 
HOW” IN APPROACHING THE LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES? WOULD YOU SAY THAT RUSSIA HAS 
BETTER KNOWHOW THAN WE HAVE? WHAT IS 
THE SITUATION?” 

CARLOS MANTILLA: Well, I particularly had in mind 
when I mentioned this better knowhow, the German ex- 
porters. I don’t know if it is because they have been 
in the export business much longer than the American 
manufacturers here. As you remember, up until 30 or 40 
years ago the American exporters were very few and they 
were not very muct interested in exports to any part of the 
world because they had the biggest market in the world 
here—the domestic market. But for instance the Germans, 
the Belgians, the Swedes, the Englishmen, have had such 
a large experience in their export business all over the 
world, that in Latin America, a German is almost always 
successful and is understood better when he comes and ap- 
proaches a buyer or a businessman down there. Of course, 
there are exceptions; there are also good American salesmen, 
but they are exceptions. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Here is a question that comes from a 
representative of one of our larger American firms, which 
has extensive trade with Latin America. 

(Reading Question) “FROM YOUR VANTAGE POINT 
WOULD YOU COMMENT ON THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB BEING DONE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA BY AMERICAN FIRMS OPERATING 
THERE? IN OTHER WORDS, HOW DO THEY MAKE 
FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE?” 

CARLOS MANTILLA: In this connection I would like 
to point out as an example, the work done by Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, particularly in Venezuela. I hope this is not 
taken as publicity for Standard Oil, but it is really a case 
that has created great interest and I have observed it very 
closely. The public relations that has been done by Standard 
Oil in Venezuela, and wherever they are going into the 
oil business, have prevented them from having any trouble 
with their workmen and with the government and with the 
people in general. There are other cases I would like to 
mention that are to the contrary. They haven’t had any 
public relations. Or if they do now, they have come too 
late to save themselves. I will be very frank. The United 
Fruit Company, for instance. They are doing a good job 
in public relations right now, and perhaps in the past 3 or 4 
years, but they forgot to do so before. They lacked fore- 
sight enough to start public relations on time. If they had, 
probably they wouldn’t have had the trouble that they are 
now facing in a country like Guatemala, for instance. 
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ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “ACCORDING 
TO THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE COMMU- 
NISTS CONTROL GUATEMALA AND ARE INFIL- 
TRATING BRAZIL. HOW WILL THAT AFFECT OUR 
COUNTRY’S BUSINESS WITH LATIN AMERICA? THE 
POST SAYS THE REDS HAVE CONFISCATED MOST 
OF THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S PROPERTY IN 
GUATEMALA. 

CARLOS MANTILLA: This new infiltration of Com- 
munism into Brazil is something I don’t know where the 
information came from or how it is based. In the first 
place in Brazil Communism is outlawed. There is under- 
ground Communism in Brazil and there was a case recently 
which the newspapers spoke about, saying that the Minister 
of Labor was interested in reorganizing the labor unions 
and that it was feared they would be influenced by Commu- 
nism. But it seems that the Army prevented this from 
happening. 

There is Communism, as you know, in every country in 
Latin America. In most of them Communism is outlawed; 
in fact, in eight countries in Latin America it is outlawed 
entirely. In the other countries I believe it is well controlled and 
the danger is remote. And let me repeat here what I said 
before: I think the danger is to be found next in the 
economic field. There are signs that Russia is changing 
entirely its approach to Latin America. In their design 
to conquer the free world, the Soviets have clearly shown 
a definite interest in developing their trade relations with 
Latin America, since they have found out that in the 
political end of it nothing of importance could be accom- 
plished in those countries. I believe this change of attitude 
of Soviet Russia is something to worry about and it should 
be considered as a more serious menace than that of a politi- 
cal nature. 

The Reds have not confiscated most of the United Fruit 
Co.'s property in Guatemala. This, I am sorry to say, is not 
a correct statement and I disagree that it was the Reds— 
it was the Guatemalan Government, which is not Red, but 
we must admit it is greatly influenced by the Communist 
Party. To discuss the facts of what is happening in Guate- 
mala, I think it would take too long. It is a very compli- 
cated thing. I feel that in a country like Guatemala, where 
the economic conditions of the masses have been so low, 
so poor, with low living standards, where facilities for the 
care of their health and education have been lacking, some- 
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thing had to be done. What has happened is that the Com- 
munist Party in Guatemala realizing this situation, took 
charge and they, with the present Government, have been 
doing this work but the Communists are getting all the 
credit for it. These reforms were needed in Guatemala, 
but I could not say that I approve exactly the way in which 
they are trying to accomplish them. I disagree with their 
methods, particularly those concerning the United Fruit. 
If something of the sort was to be done now, it is to be 
regretted that the liberal element of the country did not 
sponsor and take charge of these reforms in due time, but 
instead the opportunity was left to the Communists, who 
were allowed to take the lead and do it in their own way. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “CAN THE 
UNITED STATES WITH ITS FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM, IN YOUR JUDGMENT SUCCESSFULLY COM- 
PETE WITH THE SUBSIDIZED CARTEL SYSTEMS 
OF EUROPE, IN LATIN AMERICA?” 

CARLOS MANTILLA: I think it would be very hard 
really to compete with the system they have, particularly in 
Germany and other countries in Europe where the Govern- 
ment sponsors foreign trade by helping them finance, or at 
least guaranteeing payment for their exports. I know that 
in this country this has not been done, and perhaps it 
won't be done. But I do think that in various ways the 
government of the United States through the Export-Import 
Bank could do something or find a formula by which ex- 
port trade could be helped. I think the Export-Import Bank 
was founded for this particular purpose. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IS ANYTHING 
BEING DONE IN LATIN AMERICA TO ESTABLISH 
A STOCK EXCHANGE SIMILAR TO THE AMERICAN’ 
EXCHANGES IN WHICH UNITED STATES INVEST- 
ORS HAVE FAITH?” 

CARLOS MANTILLA: There are in some countries 
Stock Exchanges operating in a limited way. You can't 
compare them with the American Stock Exchanges, with 
their large and wide services. There is a great need to 
establish something similar for Latin America, but as far 
as I know, nothing yet has been done in this respect. Any 
project of the kind will have to confront the problem of 
different nationality interest, different commercial and financial 
laws and regulations, etc. Those Stock Exchanges now operat- 
ing in Latin America are confined to their own local invest- 
ment operations and they are considered reliable. 
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ered here today, I believe, is more experience and 

knowledge relative to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency than has ever before been brought together. This 
is an auspicious gathering. Yet we can bring to this con- 
ference neither pride in past accomplishments nor optimism 
for the immediate future for we are leaders in the ‘war 
this nation is losing’”—against juvenile delinquency. Nor 
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have we yet developed a strategy which promises to turn 
the tide of battle. This can be a momentous conference if we 
can here propose such strategy. Certainly you, the leaders, 
have demonstrated the qualities necessary for successful battle. 
In the face of perplexing difficulties you have not only cat- 
ried on the fight but you have also maintained the faith and 
confidence in your fellow-man which is fundamental to demo- 
cratic social action. The challenge facing us today is not to 
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ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


find new courage or faith, but to devise a plan for action 
worthy of those qualities. 

On March 4, 1953, I introduced a resolution in the Senate 
calling for an investigation of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. The introduction of that resolution and the 
subsequent action of my colleagues in authorizing a Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee to conduct that investiga- 
tion and again in renewing its mandate on January 27, 1954, 
reflected a deep concern about the increasing threat of juvenile 
deliquency to this nation’s youth. It did not reflect any ex- 
tensive or “expert” knowledge of the problem. On the con- 
trary, I realize in retrospect that I was more than a little 
naive about it. Indeed, had I then recognized the real breadth 
and complexity of juvenile delinquency, I am not sure that 
I would have had the temerity to undertake the task. 

Our Subcommittee is composed of my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator Langer, of North Dakota; Senator Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, and Senator Hennings, of Missouri, an essen- 
tially non-partisan group. During the nine months of our 
legislative life the Subcommittee has, through inquiry, direct 
testimony, and questionnaires, tapped professional and lay 
opinion from coast to coast. A large number of real experts, 
persons whose knowledge is based upon rich experience in 
research or operational activities in this field, including a 
number of persons in this audience, have appeared before 
the Subcommittee to share their knowledge with us. We re- 
spect and value their contribution. To date we have heard 
from 274 witnesses; made first-hand investigations of juvenile 
delinquency problems in certain local communities, condi- 
tions contributing to those problems, and services designed 
to resolve them. We are also studying certain matters which 
may contribute to juvenile delinquency and probing specific 
forms of delinquent conduct. We are vitally interested, for 
instance, in non-supporting fathers; the influence of certain 
mass media materials; runaway youngsters, and adolescent 
drug addiction. 

Our assignment is still far from completed and the Sub- 
committee will pursue a variety of future activities before 
drawing up a final report and recommendations. However, 
I welcome the occasion which this meeting provides to pause 
in the midst of a heavy responsibility and try to summarize 
certain dominant impressions I have gained in our nine 
months of work. And it will come as no surprise to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that these impressions give rise to 
more questions than answers. 

I am impressed, first of all, by the obvious disparity be- 
tween what is known about juvenile delinquency and what 
is done about it. To be sure, our knowledge of human be- 
havior is still far from an exact science, but it does seem 
to me that we know more than our approach to the problem 
of delinquency reflects. 

We know, for example, that delinquency rises out of so- 
ciety’s failure to meet children’s normal emotional and physical 
needs on the one hand, and failure to protect them from 
baneful community influence on the other. We would all 
agree, I think, that our knowledge is not sufficient nor our 
tools so well-developed as to enable us to protect all children 
from damage. But both our knowledge and tools are well 
enough advanced to know that neither mere repression nor 
one new playground is ever the answer to a community’s prob- 
lem. And yet, such a narrow, exclusive approach all too 
often seems to characterize our attack upon the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 


_ And such a narrow, too exclusive, approach to the problem 
is not restricted to a few scattered local communities. It 
Occurs in many states and may sometimes characterize even na- 
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tional efforts to control delinquency and crime. Again and 
again, during our nine months’ work, I have asked myself 
why this is so. Here, as elsewhere, I do not pretend to have 
the whole answer. 

And, I am sure that I say nothing new or startling to you 
when I observe that we have failed in large part to get even 
our own elementary understanding of the problem over to the 
man on the street. The response of the man on the street 
to juvenile delinquency—a. response unconditioned by real 
understanding of the problem—is either to strike back at 
the offender, to meet aggression with aggression or, since these 
are juveniles, to spearhead an altruistic drive to do something 
good for children—something to keep them out of trouble. 
The first response is a wholly natural one; the latter highly 
civilized and socially desirable. But even the latter response 
will not go far in meeting the problem unless resulting action 
is based upon real knowledge. Surely as you come together 
for this three day conference to consider how to better meet 
the challenge of juvenile delinquency, you will wish to devote 
attention to the need for more effective dissemination of exist- 
ing knowledge. 

The need is for the dissemination of two kinds of knowl- 
edge. On one front we must move—and move rapidly— 
to get the vast amount of present day “know how” to the 
workers on the firing line. As I have said, we know far 
more about the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
than we utilize. Can we not devise the ways and the means 
to get this accumulated knowledge into the hands and minds 
of those who are doing the day to day job? On the second 
front, we must move and move just as rapidly—to translate 
into easily understandable terms the th significance of 
our knowledge so that the man on the street can readily 
grasp all the ramifications and will not seek the easy one 
solution—the ready-made scapegoat. 

It may seem incongruous to say that there is lack of public 
understanding of the problem of juvenile delinquency in 
view of all that is written and said about it. But may I 
give you still another impression? It is this—we seem to 
be more skilled in sounding fire alarms in this field than in 
putting out the fires. The American people are alarmed about 
the rising incidence of juvenile delinquency. They should be! 
Newspapers are filled with accounts of vandalism, brutality, 
gang wars—yes, even murders—committed by young persons. 
Calls for action have been sounded by thousands of speakers. 
But haven't we fallen pitifully short in providing the base 
of knowledge, leadership, and guidance necessary to channel 
aroused public concern into positive, direct action? Isn't there 
even some danger in shouting fire too loudly to a crowd which 
doesn’t know just how to get out of the burning building? 
I believe so. 

Let me use the District of Columbia as a specific example 
of that danger. Considerable publicity about the misdeeds 
of juveniles here has resulted in many demands to “‘get tough.” 
One result of these demands was the introduction of legisla- 
tion in the United States Congress which would remove from 
the juvenile court its authority to waive certain cases to the 
criminal court and place this power in the hands of the 
U. S. Attorney. This would result, its exponents assume, in 
more juveniles being waived to criminal courts. Agitation 
for this change has utterly ignored the fact that in the District 
of Columbia our criminal courts have less available to them 
in terms of treatment resources than our juvenile court. But 
forget treatment, we are urged! The more serious older 
offenders are not children but adults who should be punished. 
This appeal to blind reliance upon punishment to reform 
ignores everything we have learned about human behavior 
since the dawn of the social sciences. 
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Of course, publicity given the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency in the District of Columbia has brought forth some 
gains. But I emphasize that it has also brought negatives in 
its wakes. Surely in our cries of “fire” we must at least calcu- 
late the dangers of stimulating negative action unless and until 
we are in a position to provide more effective leadership. 

But failure to develop a more effective approach to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency does not grow solely out of 
failure to employ what is known. And since my own primary 
interest here is to look toward the creation of a united and 
therefore more effective front against juvenile delinquency, 
I would like to conjecture a bit further about certain other 
factors which may hinder such forward movement. 

As the Subcommittee approached the task of assembling a 
staff, I quickly learned that there appeared to exist in this 
field, even as in the legislative one, certain vested interests. 
From the realms of persons interested in the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, the Subcommittee received conflicting advice. 
We were told both to rely primarily upon social workers 
for guidance and to avoid them like a plague. Some socio- 
logists depreciated the potential contributions of psychiatrists, 
and some educators felt that balanced guidance to the Sub- 
committee could come only from within their own profession. 
Certain lawyers and judges seemed to feel that the approach 
of all the above professions was marked with a certain un- 
realism about the problem. 

Such cleavages are not inherent to these professions. Today 
our staff includes lawyers, social workers, sociologists, and 
educators. These staff members have available to them and 
regularly call upon psychologists and psychiatrists for consul- 
tation. 

From this experience I draw the obvious conclusion that 
teachers, judges, psychiatrists, social workers, representatives 
of the press and just plain citizens can work together coop- 
eratively and harmoniously to seek more effective ways to 
prevent delinquency. Isn't this a common enemy? 

And let me say how pleased I am to note that, as evidenced 
by this meeting, the Children’s Bureau and others of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare also believe 
in and utilize what might be called the multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach to the eon Many persons here today have also 
helped the Subcommittee in its work. I am happy to be 
able to recognize among such persons representatives of in- 
stitutions, juvenile courts, national private agencies, probation 
departments, research projects, and citizen groups. Each 
such group, Madame Chairman, has a invaluable role to play 
in such a review and planning function as this conference is 
expected to serve. 

Still another factor barring the development of a more 
effective approach, and a most significant one, is the very 
nature of our common problem. I refer to the tremendous 
scope of its myriad causes. We all know that a youngster’s 
behavior is shaped not only by the nature of his relationships 
to parents, siblings, peers and adults at large, but also by 
the cultural influences which surround him. All of these 
factors comingle in so complex and subtle permutations that 
the development of adequate and workable plans for either 
research or social action presents at least to your Subcom- 
mittee a baffling problem. 

In terms of social action, how can we develop an approach 
of proper breadth, one which embraces a: por Ara number 
of the factors, and at the same time avoid the kind of dif- 
fusion ‘of effort. which dissipates energies without yielding 
much in the way of discernable gains. 

Recognizing then the dangers of too much diffusion and 
the need for sufficient focus to develop an effective attack, 
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I still feel that our approach more often tends to be too 
narrow than too broad. To some extent at least we seem 
to become victims of our own specialities. We tend too 
much to see our own primary field of interest as containing 
all answers to the problem. The social worker in his drive 
to improve social services may overlook the values of better 
law enforcement and more effective legislation. The play- 
ground leader may give scant heed to the need for additional 
teachers or juvenile court workers. Police may omit attention 
to the community’s need for expanded social or menta! health 
services. Because of the normal and natural specialized in- 
terests which we each develop, we are in danger of formu- 
lating our action on less than what we know. 

The majority of existing delinquency projects, I believe, 
fail to pay adequate heed to cultural influences. We all 
know, for example, that very direct relationships exist between 
the behavior of adults and that of juveniles. The morality 
of a community cannot be divided into two parts—one juve- 
nile and one adult. Adult society contributes to juvenile de- 
linquency in many ways—sometimes knowingly and sometimes 
ignorantly. And we also take large risks with our children 
by exposing them to influences which although imponderable 
in terms of the individual child would hardly seem desirable 
in the mass. Let me illustrate. Our Subcommittee has been 
looking into the production, distribution and effects of crime 
and horror comics upon children. 

How many of you here today ever examined these so-called 
comic books? Frankly, I had not prior to our investigation 
and I, therefore, approached this phase of our work with 
some apprehension lest we go astray. But let me request 
that you read a crime and horror comic if you have not done 
so. They are filled, yes packed, with every form of vice, 
sadism and violence. At 10c per copy, our children can 
devour tales, illustrated in gory detail, of murder, arson, rape, 
burglary, extortion, kidnapping and every other crime in the 
book. In these books, half-rotted corpses rise from the grave 
to pillage and murder. Vampires go forth each night to 
drink the rich red blood of children. This is the literary 
diet of revulsion systematically fed millions of our children 
each month! 


And why, ladies and gentlemen, are such materials pro- 
duced for children? Because they sell and for no other reason. 
It is a matter of money—big money. Gross revenue from 
the crime and horror type comic alone are estimated at 20 
million dollars annually. How do the publishers of this ma- 
terial justify their action? Show us, they say, a single man in 
the penitentiary whose crime resulted from reading one of our 
comics and we'll quit publishing them. Now .we are all 
sophisticated enough to know that neither the total problem 
of juvenile delinquency nor the behavior pattern of an in- 
dividual can be anchored to a single cause. If this be what 
we must show before taking social action against conditions 
unhealthy to the the law-abiding development of children, we 
may as well give up the ghost now. 

Majority opinion among psychiatrists, sociologists, social 
workers and other representatives of the behavioral sciences 
seems to hold that such materials are, as a minimum, dam- 
aging to at least some children. Few, if any, would say that 
they serve a useful purpose for any child. In the face of 
such opinion, why are we who are trying to combat juvenile 
delinquency so little concerned with this and similar matters 
detrimental to children? Why are our voices so seldom heard 
in protest? Some of you are better equipped to answer these 
questions than I. Have we become so sophisticated that we 
are somehow ashamed to crusade for decency, for virtue? 
Do we fear that to single out ome factor for attack would 
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obscure the total problem? Or is it that our extensive knowl- 
edge and understanding of the complexity of causal factors, 
aralyzes our ability to speak up against something that is 
bad simply because we know it isn’t the whole of what is 
bad? Or do we perhaps tolerate the one who suggests evil 
because we know that if a child has the right kind of rela- 
tionships to parents and other persons that he will resist the 
suggestion ? 

If these be the tempters, let us resist them! The preven- 
tion of disease involves not only strengthening the organism 
but control of the transmission of disease. To ignore the 
transmitters of juvenile delinquency leaves little basis for 
effective action other than in the direction of strengthening 
family life. Now I do not in any way criticize the funda- 
mental value of movement in that direction, but I protest 
limiting ourselves to action on a single front. There is no 
inherent merit in subjecting the strengths imparted through 
sound parent-child relationships to the stress and strain of 
negative forces which can be controlled. 

I have said that the morality of a community cannot be 
divided into two parts. We know, for example, that there 
is a relationship between a child’s concept of law and order 
and adult attitudes as evidenced in evasion of income taxes, 
the fixing of traffic tickets, and the simple instructions to a 
child to tell the bill collector that Mama is out when she is 
at home. That adult attitude, a product of many forces, may 
even relate to the revolt and rebellion against authority which 
marked the very founding of this nation. But developing 
research capable of measuring such relationships, if any, has 
thus far defied our ingenuity. Perhaps it is the absence of 
measurable, clear cut relationships which makes efforts to 
uplift community morality halting and uncertain. 

Perhaps this is one reason why we who have undertaken 
to do something about juvenile delinquency are sometimes too 
hesitant to speak out against situations and conditions which 
may be detrimental, even exceedingly detrimental, to children 
and youth. And may I say, and emphatically, that we toler- 
ate too much in the way of such situations and conditions. 
A little moral indignation might be good for the situation 
as well as for our souls. 

These conditions, ladies and gentlemen, do not consist 
solely of adult actions which may contribute to some child’s 
delinquency as, for example, the production of questionable 
reading materials. Nor do they merely include the added 
factor of illegal or immoral adult example. It goes still 
further. 

In virtually every community of this land there are adults 
who profit from the systematic demoralization of youth. The 
boy who strips parts from a car must find a buyer and the 
usual buyer is not another juvenile but an adult fence. The 
teen-ager looking for a thrill through alcohol, marijuana or 
narcotics buys these items not from another young teen-ager 
but from an adult pusher. The easy cash which may lure 
the adolescent girl into prostitution comes not from a school 
boy but once again from an unscrupulous adult with money 
to spend. 

Nor are these adults only an occasional tavern-keeper, junk 
yard proprietor, or service boy on a weekend pass. Profes- 
sional criminals have also organized to prey upon and exploit 
our children. Commercialized prostitution often operates to 
pull young girls into the trade. Youth represents the best 
potential customers for underworld narcotic markets. The 
production and distribution of pornographic materials repre- 
sents large scale and cake vice, and, once again, this 
filth is aimed squarely at youth as its primary market. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in organizing an integrated attack 
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upon juvenile delinquency we cannot, must not, overlook the 
heavy contribution to the problem made by adult action, adult 
crime—even organized vice and crime. 

In the course of my remarks thus far, I have referred to 
the need for development of a united, common front for a 
broad scale attack upon the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
This would involve, in my opinion, the creation of a means 
or mechanism capable of bringing our desired efforts into in- 
creasing concord. I have no ready made plan to place before 
you, but the search for such a plan represents today’s challenge 
to this field. 

Mrs. Hobby has described the supplementary budget which 
she has requested for the Children’s Bureau. The Subcom- 
mittee’s Interim Report, issued March 1, 1954, recommended 
an expansion of the consultative services provided by the 
Children’s Bureau in relation to juvenile delinquency. I have 
not yet had an opportunity to examine the proposed plan in 
detail, but I am glad to note that prompt action is being 
taken in the right direction. I hope that this step may result 
in enabling the Children’s Bureau to provide more of the 
kind of guidance needed to keep our social action on the right 
track. 

But the achievement of this goal will not permit us to 
relax with the comfortable feeling that now the problem is 
met. Recognizing the diverse roots of delinquency, we know 
that action is required on a broader front than that consisting 
of services rendered by any one bureau or agency of the Fed- 
eral government. We must not settle here for the “one new 
playground” concept. We all know that our schools play, 
or at least could play, a crucial role both in preventing de- 
linquency and in readjusting the maladjusted child. I in- 
re here not only what the teacher can do within the class- 
room but the special services which can be channelled through 
the school system. The provision of more extensive and ade- 
quate mental health services through community clinics, juve- 
nile courts, schools, institutions and other agencies represents 
an absolute must in our battle against juvenile crime. Cer- 
tainly it is vital that the services of both the Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Institute of Mental Health be made 
effective parts of our united front. 

Still other Federal bureaus and agencies are involved too. 
The Department of Justice through its bureaus and units is con- 
cerned with the suppression of adult crime which, as I have 
already pointed out, contributes so heavily to juvenile de- 
linquency. It is also charged with the care, protection and 
treatment of juveniles violating Federal law. Neither should 
we forget the potential contribution to prevention which can 
be made through properly designed and administered pro- 
grams of Aid to Dependent Children, Vocational Rehabili. 
tation, and control of child labor. 

These agencies, ladies and gentlemen, are Federal, and 
may I make it clear that I do not believe that the Federal 
Government can do the whole or even a substantial part of 
the needed job. During the course of the Subcommittee’s 
hearings I have repeatedly reiterated my belief that both 
prevention and treatment of delinquency represent responsibili- 
ties which fall primarily upon local and state government. You 
here who represent state and local government are and should 
be assuming that primary responsibility. The proper role 
of the Federal Government is not to take over that responsi- 
bility but rather to strengthen your hand in discharging it, 
and to furnish inspired leadership whenever possible. 

But governmental agencies neither exercise nor wish to 
exercise any preemptive rights to action in this field. And, 
ladies and genelemen, the combined efforts of government, 
local, State and Federal, will not suffice to meet a problem 
that is imbedded in the fabric of day by day family and 
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community life. A proper functioning of the family unit and 
the healthy integration of these units into the community 
depends upon a large variety of factors. And not the least 
among these is the extent and way in which each of us either 
assumes or fails to assume responsibility for the well-being of 
his fellow man. 

Here today at this conference, the presence of representa- 
tives of private agencies and organizations offer mute but 
compelling testimony of how we as a free people do volun- 
tarily associate ourselves to further the common welfare. The 
“do-gooders” so frequently, ladies and gentlemen, represent 
not the bane but the salt of the earth. 


May I emphasize that the problem of juvenile delinquency 
can never be resolved without full use of the full measure 
of these voluntary groups and agencies which have their roots 
in and reach virtually every community in our nation. Thorugh 
these organizations and agencies, our sense of civic and 
moral responsibility is not only fulfilled but enlarged and 
promoted. Government provides a certain basic framework 
of laws and services necessary to the common good. But the 
mortar, the filling, the binding is provided through voluntary 
action. In the planning of a united front to stem the tide of 
delinquency both voluntary and governmental efforts must 
be brought into coordinated partnership. 


The National Probation and Parole Association, the Child 
Welfare League of America, the Family Service Association 
of America, the National Association for Mental Health, and 
the National Education Association represent but some of 
the voluntary agencies providing pertinent professional ser- 
vices on a national basis. Civic, religious, and professional 
organizations too numerous to enumerate here stand ready 
to join, indeed are already involved, in this crusade. 

Those planning this conference have planned well. Here 
they have brought together key representatives of both gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies and organizations which I 
have mentioned. And if it be within the province of an 
invited speaker, Madame Chairman, to raise a question with 
this uniquely chosen group, then it is this—Do we have the 
ability, the ingenuity to here devise, or at least suggest, a 
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mechanism capable of creating and maintaining a common 
front against our common enemy ? 

In raising this question I know that you will appreciate 
that I am not speaking of just another committee. The needs 
in this field do not call for a common fire alarm, but for a 
way—a means through which we can agree upon goals, main- 
tain a balanced attack, recognize and reconcile our differences 
to the end of effectively coordinating our mutual efforts, both 
now and as expanded efforts come into being. 

To be effective this fighting front against juvenile delin- 
quency must be united. But unity alone essential as it may 
be, is not enough. To be effective, the front must be as broad 
and all encompassing as the dangers we face. A fighting 
front which contains gaps which permit enflankment is worse 
than useless. For, if we do not seek to close all the gaps, 
we delude ourselves into thinking that we are doing all 
we should be, when in truth we are not. Thus, if we set 
up a fighting front only in the area of social services for 
children, or only in respect to education, or only in the field 
of mental health, or only with regard to law enforcement we 
will not have established an all embracing mechanism to do 
the job. We must include every cause and every contributing 
factor as our broad enemy. And, having thus broadly defined 
the enemy, we should marshall our every resource to defeat 
him. 

Juvenile delinquency, now riding rampant throughout our 
countryside, is a challenge to the very sinews of our future 
existence. Not even the Communist conspiracy could devise 
a more effective way to demoralize, disrupt, confuse and de- 
stroy our future citizens than apathy on the part of adult 
Americans to the scourge known as juvenile delinquency. 
We MUST declare war on this destroyer of youth with every 
force at our command. 

So may I ask each of you as you meet together during 
these three days that you be bold and imaginative in your 
thinking, and that divesting yourselves of other purposes you 
most earnestly seek a means of developing and maintaining 
the common front essential to winning the war we are in 
danger of losing. To our God and our country we each of 
us owe this solemn obligation. 


The Three Additional R’s of Education 


RESOURSES, RESOLUTION, RESPONSIBILITY 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, Presjdent, Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered before the National Education Association, New York City, June 30, 1954 


the opportunity to participate in this program to- 
night. Over the years I have had occasion to meet 
with many groups of professional educators, but I have 
never before seen so many teachers under one roof. I trust 
you have met here in the Garden simply because it is a 
place of convenient size, and not because you felt that it was 
especially appropriate to hold a teachers’ convention in a 
building where people generally gather to watch a fight. 
In any event, I hope you are under no misapprehension as 
to what Dr. Bunche and I are to do for your entertain- 
ment. He and I have fought many a battle, but not with 
each other. Our antagonists generally have been the forces of 
ignorance and prejudice, and they never seem to go down 
for the count. 
These antagonists are familiar to all members of our pro- 
fession, partly because education occupies a curiously am- 


Mit« I tell you, first of all, how pleased I am to have 





biguous position in the affections of the American people. 
On the one hand, there is a profound faith, unsurpassed 
anywhere else in the world, in education as the sovereign 
remedy for our problems and difficulties in all fields. Our 
people early took to heart the warning of the founding 
fathers that a democratic society could live and prosper only 
if the citizens who chose their rulers were themselves educated 
enough to exercise their electoral and other civic duties 
wisely. There are few pages in our history which are more 
inspiring than this persistent devotion to education. As the 
pioneers moved westward, they scarcely waited to put down 
the Indian menace, to clear the forests and build crude 
settlements before they undertook to make some kind of 
educational provision for their children. Across the nation, 
the schoolmaster moved with the early settlers. Measured 
by modern standards, the schools and academies which he 
established may have been crude and elementary, but they 
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gave to generations of men and women a grounding in 
moral principles of conduct and a vicarious contact with 
the outside world which had immense importance in shaping 
the course of the republic. 

No less inspiring has been the continuing part of the 
American dream in which generations of fathers and mothers 
have labored, and saved, and denied themselves luxuries in 
order that their children might have educational advantages 
which have been denied to their parents. Such a spectacle 
may be touching, even pathetic at times, but it is authentically 
American. Its perpetuation is of vital importance in a society 
which is based upon the belief that no station in the land 
is to be denied any citizen because he happened to be born 
in humble circumstances. If we ever cease to have this 
faith, we would lose that thing which, above all others, has 
made our people great. 

But there is another side to the coin. If our people have a 
profound faith in education, they do not have an equally 
profound faith in our educators. As an intensely practical 
people, Americans tend to be patronizing toward men and 
women who undertake those professions which offer narrowly 
limited monetary rewards. The old dictum that ‘Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach” has not disappeared 
from the pattern of American thought. The scholarly cap 
and gown is still the cartoonist’s favorite symbol for some- 
thing which is impractical, even foolish. Great numbers of 
our fellow citizens take delight in those derisory epithets 
such as ‘‘long-hair’, “high-brow’’ and “egg-head’’. The fact 
that the terms, “‘egg-head’’ and long-hair’, do not logically 
go together seems to cause no worry to anyone. Even the 
word, ‘academic’, has become the symbol of anything which 
bears no recognizable relationship to reality. 

This reference to the obverse side of the coin is not a 
plea for any special status for our profession. But this 
attitude is not one to be overlooked; it is a manifestation 
of a persistent and disturbing cult of mediocrity which is all 
too widespread among us. It is a cult completely without 
virtue and it is a deadly enemy to the progress of our society. 
Of course, we shall never be free from mediocrity, but the 
least we can do is to avoid raising an altar to it. 

Nonetheless, the historisc delight of many people in de- 
riding the “high-brow” has not checked the vast and increas- 
ing flow of public funds for the support of education at all 
levels from the kindergarten to the university. It has not 
checked the determination of our young people to go just 
as far with their education as they can. Indeed, we seem to be 
fast approaching the situation when the majority of our 
youth will plan to carry their formal educational experience 
beyond the high school level. It may frighten some people, 
but the “‘egg-heads” seem to be on the march. 

Even so, our public education system is under as vigorous 
an attack today as at any time in its history. This, I suspect, 
is not news to you who are listening to me tonight. As 
I read some of the materials in this controversy, I detect two 
principal areas of disagreement and criticism. The first is 
the belief that our schools, particularly at the secondary level, 
have ceased to do a satisfactory job of educating young 
people in the fundamental disciplines and have filled their 
curricula with courses lacking in any recognizabie intellectual 
content. The second view, less prevalent, holds that our 
schools are not adequately training the youth for the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 


The first complaint is being made by two different groups 
which, otherwise, have little in common. One of these 
groups holds that our schools are failing to turn out gradu- 
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ates who are properly prepared for business or professional 
life. Perhaps this view offers one clue to the wide- 
spread American belief in the value of education, namely, 
that an education is desirable because it is sure to multiply 
the immediate and potential earning power of a student. 
Should it fail to do so, there must be something wrong 
with our schools. The curriculum ought to be made more 
practical; cultural subjects ought to be tolerated only as 
fringe benefits for those who had mastered the truly important 
sub ects. Education and vocaticnal training become synony- 
mous. 

The second group of critics is to be found chiefly in the 
colleges and universities. The high school graduate, they 
say, is mot properly prepared to undertake study at the 
college level. He has not even mastered his one means of 
communication, the English language. He spells poorly; his 
writing is ungrammatical; and he has not even learned to 
read with speed and precision. His study habits are atrocious. 
He has only the most fragmentary knowledge of the sub- 
jects he is supposed to have studied. In short, he has not 
been given much coordinated and meaningful information. 
He has not been trained to think. The result is that the 
colleges must try to remedy these defects by providing certain 
types of instruction that are not really at the college level. 

The other main criticism relates to citizenship training. 
Self-appointed guardians of the altars of our fathers fre- 
quently charge that our schools are allowing, even inducing, 
our children to read tendentious literature, that students are 
being indoctrinated with un-American ways of life, and that 
such suspect organizations as the United Nations are being 
allowed to spread their dangerous doctrines before the tender 
minds of our youth. Such accusations have been high-lighted 
by the inanities of certain individuals and organizations in 
several widely separated parts of the country. But even 
though those outbreaks have been greeted by most intelligent 
persons with the contempt they deserve, it would be wrong 
to underestimate the degree to which this general attitude 
exists among the credulous people in many localities. Those 
who support this ostrich theory of education never seem to 
realize that such a position, with head buried in the sand, 
makes even an ostrich more vulnerable than before. 
Obviously, education and indoctrination are not synonymous 
but those who oppose what they believe to be the wrong 
kind of indoctrination seldom stop to think about just what 
it is that proper education should and should not attempt 
to do. 

In one way or another all these criticisms make the charge, 
or at least the implication, that our schools are unduly 
neglecting the Three R’s and also the moral, patriotic and 
character-building functions which they ought to stress. A 
very few would say that this is the work of the communists 
and their more or less unaware supporters and dupes. Others, 
far more: numerous, blame the influence of our teacher- 
training institutions which, they say, have become so absorbed 
in educational gadgetry that they have lost sight of their 
proper goal and function. 

At this point I think some distinction must be drawn be- 
tween character-building and the training of the mind. To 
be sure, the school has a responsibility in training students 
to accept their proper moral and civic responsibilities, and 
this should not be neglected. But it is my opinion that the 
present situation, if it is unsatisfactory in this respect, is due 
far more to the failure of the parents of this generation 
than to the failure of our schools. Our parents have tried 
to make the school take over most of the functions of the 
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home. They have abdicated too many of their own responsi- 
bilities, and they blame the schools for what is really their 
own failure. No school can offset the evil influence, not 
merely of a bad home, but of a home with low moral, 
disciplinary and intellectual standards. If our fathers and 
mothers offer their children no more intellectual fare than 
comic books, a television set and picture magazines, if they 
make of the home merely a place to sleep, drink and eat, 
and not the center of life—they have no right to complain 
of their schools. 

As for the intellectual training in the schools I doubt if it 
is as poor as many critics allege or as good as its defenders 
assert. As one who has been associated with the products 
of our school system for a great many years, I am by no 
means satisfied with the present situation. There is great 
room for improvement, but we will not accomplish it merely 
by turning our backs upon the obvious excesses of those 
teachers who seem to be more concerned with methods and 
manipulations and esoteric jargon than with the proper sub- 
stance and stuff of education. The proper dimensions of our 
problem are far greater than that. They will require, for 
solution, the intelligent understanding and the united efforts 
of parents, teachers, legislators and the general public. The 
only Group Dynamics which can be effective in this connec- 
tion is that which identifies the entire American people as 
the Group. 

If we are to approach this problem as we should, we shall 
need to keep in mind the Three R’s, not the traditional ones, 
indispensible though they are, but three others. 

The first of these is ‘Resources’, both physical and human. 
We are now experiencing a burgeoning of our population 
which will leave us with no alternatives except to abandon 
our basic principle of free public education or to spend 
vastly more on our public school system. In the school year 
just closed, we had over a million more children in our 
elementary schools than in the year before. This increase of 
a million a year will continue at least to the end of the present 
decade because those children have already been born and 
will progressively be ready for school entrance. If our 
present fertility rates continue to the end of the decade, we 
will have by 1965 nearly 12 million more children in the 
elementary schools than we had in 1950, and we will have 
approximately 6 million more students in our high schools. 
This means a doubling of our school population in fifteen 
years and a sixty per cent growth of our elementary schools. 

Already, our elementary school plant is overcrowded. Dur- 
ing the past year more than half a million children were 
forced to attend our schools on a part-time basis. Only a 
rapid and an extensive building program at both the elemen- 
tary and the high school level can meet our needs during 
the next decade. Failure to do so will not only cheat millions 
of our children out of a precious birthright; it will ensure the 
perpetuation and growth of juvenile delinquency. If we force 
our children to roam the streets when they should be in 
school, we should not be surprised if delinquency grows. 

But buildings can be built, and quickly, if the funds are 
made available. More serious is the shortage of teachers, our 
human resources. Since 1950 our annual production of 


teachers has dropped by more than one fourth, and this 
decline bids fair to continue, the while our needs mount and 
become monthly more desperate. Unless teaching be made 
more attractive, the only answer will be even more crowded 
classes, poorly-trained emergency teaching personnel, a falling 
level of educational accomplishment, and a rising tide of public 
criticism. 
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Obviously, the low level of salaries, coupled with very 
high work demands, is the chief reason why our young 
graduates turn their backs on teaching and take up other 
types of work. The country over, the average teacher re- 
ceives about two per cent less than the average wage earner 
in all types of gainful activity. Unless we are to raise 
salaries drastically, we shall never bring the needed influx of 
new men and women into teaching, unless, of course, a great 
depression should drive them out of employment opportuni- 
ties. 

But this is not all. The teacher needs a sense of status in 
the community. All too frequently, the community has no 
limit to its demands upon the teacher's time outside of classes 
for other types of group activity, and it recognizes no limit 
to its right to pry into the teacher's private life, beliefs and 
activities. One could not prove it statistically,. but I have 
the feeling that this exposure to malicious gossip, this status 
of a second-class public servant, is perhaps as influental as 
low salaries in making the profession unattractive to our youth. 
The community, not the teacher, can do something about this 
problem of status. If it were undertaken seriously, it might 
pay rich dividends in improving not only the quantity but 
the quality of our personnel. Teachers want no special status; 
they want only to be regarded more like people. 

If the first of our new R’s is Resources, human and material, 
the second is what I would like to call Resolution. Perhaps 
it was inevitable in our changing society that the school 
should become more and more the center of community 
activity, and to the detriment of its educational functions. 
But a balance can be maintained if our educational com- 
munity would make certain decisions or policy resolutions. 
One of these, as I have suggested, would be to take every 
possible opportunity to point out to parents that the school 
cannot replace the home as a place in which children are to 
be inculcated with principles of morality, discipline and 
responsibility. 

A second resolution ought to be to demand more serious 
work from students, particularly at the high school i-vel. Be- 
cause learning is easier if it is pleasurable, we have fallen 
into the trap of saying that all learning must be made as 
painless as possible. But the average human being recoils 
from all unnecessary intellectual activity, and all learning is 
not easy. It is all very well to try to adjust young people 
to society, but it is far more important that they be given 
some vision of the nature, ends and purposes of that society. 
And if courses of genuine intellectual content are pushed 
to one side in favor of those which amuse and entertain 
the student, when social and group activities elbow out the 
academic aspects of secondary school work, the school, in 
my judgment, ought to have a hard time in justifying itself 
to the community. 

At this point let me say again that a part of this responsi- 
bility belongs to the parents. When parents complain about 
the amount of. study their children are expected to do, they 
may be able to influence the school curriculum, but what they 
are really doing is to betray their own intellectual poverty. 
When, however, they complain that their children are not 
being given the basic intellectual equipment which they 
should have, then the school authorities ought to reexamine 
their aims and methods very seriously. 

Beyond the inculcation of certain basic skills such as 
mathematics and the use of language, both spoken and 
written, the primary purpose of education is to widen the 
mental horizons of the student. Except for certain technical 
or vocational courses of study, the primary purpose of 4 
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school is not to increase earning power but to enrich the 
human spirit. Our educational leaders have not been vigor- 
ous enough in insisting upon this point. They tend too 
supinely to give way under local and ill-informed pressures 
and concentrate too much upon the so-called “practical” 
courses which attempt imperfectly to duplicate the experience 
of an apprentice and cheat the student out of those experi- 
ences which, unlike technical training, he will not get 
later in life. Your basic purpose is to develop the mind, not 
to provide vicarious vocational apprenticeship. There is 
enough anti-intellectualism in the country as it is; our schools 
should not, even by implication, be willing contributors 
to it. 

Finally, since the basic purpose of education is mental 
development, there ought to be greater resolution to combat 
those influences which believe that education can best be 
achieved if the student is carefully insulated from ail ideas 
and points of view except those which prevail in a given 
community at the time. Such an attitude is nonsense, but 
it is nonsense which is widely held. If, as his capacities 
develop, the student is carefully and objectively taught about 
the differing ideas which men have held, and now hold, 
about man, and society, and the universe, he will be better 
equipped to deal with the problems and responsibilities of 
mature life than if he is left unprepared to listen to special 
pleaders later on. That ignorance which may be bliss is no 
proper basis for the operation of a modern democratic 
society. If our teachers are not courageous, then the evil 
counselors of our society will be. 

The third R for all of us is Responsibility. I have been 
talking about the responsibilities of parents, the schools 
and the public. Here I would only add one or two further 
suggestions. First, I would urge that all groups think more 
about means whereby the gifted child can be given special 
opportunities. We have a special responsibility in these 
days to foster the training of those who promise to have 
special capacities. As our society becomes more complex 
in its inter-relations, more embroiled in political and econo- 
nomic relations with other countries, the burdens of leader- 
ship in all fields become constantly heavier. Unless we can 
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train the best minds of each generation and prepare them 
as best we can for the handling of the affairs of our 
society, we run the risk of having those affairs handled by 
men who are less concerned about public welfare than 
selfish advantage. Unless able men lead us, unable men 
will. And in these days, inept leadership can do far more 
harm to society than when we lived under simpler and 
more self-sufficient conditions. We need men who will 
think more about the welfare of our country and less about 
points of personal privilege. 

We will never achieve these ends unless we develop a 
greater sense of personal responsibility to our society. In 
pioneer days, the social responsibilities of the individual 
were clear, direct and obvious. Now it is easier for the 
individual to shirk his part, to let others take the responsi- 
bility for decisions which are transferable. We cannot 
allow this situation to continue. 

One thing is crystal clear. This is the need for the general 
public to take a more responsible and intelligent attitude 
toward education and its vital role in the preservation of 
our society. If we have an understanding public, if we have 
better financial and human resources, if we have a tougher 
attitude toward the disciplinary side of mental —— 
we can build in this country a democratic society of educated 
men and women the like of which no land has yet enjoyed. 
A society which has the highest standard of living in the 
world must also have the highest standard of public educa- 
tion. Nothing less is acceptable; nothing less is safe. 

More than a hundred years ago, in his annual report to 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, Horace Mann declared 
that there was “ . a principle of divine origin, clearly 
legible in the ways of Providence as those ways are mani- 
fested in the order of Nature and in the history of the race, 
which proves the absolute right to an education of every 
human being that comes into the world... .” Let us, as 
educators, so conduct our profession that the exercise of this 
right will bring to all that richness and fulness of life 
which ought to be the final and the greatest reward of all 
who study and all who teach. 


« . 
Insuring Man’s Right to Knowledge 
THE COLLEGES MUST COMBAT THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 
By MYLES J. LANE, Former U. S. Attorney for the Southen District of New York 
Delivered at the American College Public Relations Association Convention, New York City, June 21, 1954 


HAVE been honored by your invitation to address this body 
I today because you represent a potential for a tremendous 

amount of good, not only to your respective colleges, but 
to your country and to the entire free world. 

Here in America our colleges and universities hold a unique 
position. Unlike many other lands t'.roughout the world they 
are not simply the birthright of a comparatively few financially 
fortunate individuals. To enter their hallowed precincts is the 
rightful and attainable ambition of any youth with vision, 
ambition and industry. One might very properly say then, that 
our American Colleges and Universities ate indeed the spark 
plugs of the nation. On the campuses of the nation our youth 
is fired with ambition for intellectual achievement; in the 
laboratories our medical and technical advances are propelled 
with incomparable speed and determined interest in the welfare 
of man; in the lecture and study halls, the insatiable quest for 





greater knowledge of man, his mind, his actions and his en- 
vironment is nurtured and expanded. 

Each of you — today is a member of a group which, 
when properly functioning, performs an invaluable service in 
the field of education. 

You will note that I inserted the phrase “when properly 
functioning.” I feel that the function of a public relations coun- 
sel is not to serve as a sounding board for the ideas of the col- 
lege executives, or to act as a mere conduit, mouthing the 
words of others in the form of releases for the press. 

The proper function and the responsibility aa public re- 
lations representative is to advise jm pe the college authori- 
ties in the same fashion as a lawyer counsels a client or a doctor 
advises a patient. 

Properly functioning you people can be of tremendous 
assistance in aiding your respective colleges in fulfilling a, 
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fundamental obligation to the American Public—which to date 
the colleges have sadly neglected. I refer to the responsibility 
of the college to ‘Insure Man’s Right to Knowledge.” 

It may sound trite, but it is nevertheless true that the twin 
objectives in your role as Public Relations experts must be 
public understanding and financial support. Lacking either 
or both, the future of the American college and university 
would be doomed to a quick and certain extinction. 

We are all agreed that public support can only be derived 
through public confidence. 

Public confidence is acquired neither by gift, nor by divine 
right. It is won in the court of public opinion, only after a 
severe trial, under the most exacting condition. It seems 
axiomatic that public confidence is as easy to lose at it is dif- 
ficult to win. Therefore, it should be guarded as jealously and 
as vigilantly as one guards a priceless gem. 

To retain the public confidence, the colleges must live 
up to their responsibilities, not the least of which is to train 
the future leaders of our country to solve the serious problems 
which today threaten not only the free world but the very 
existence of the world itself. 

In this day when Communism poses a universal threat to 
all free men, we hear so much talk about one’s rights and 
all too little talk about one’s responsibilities. 

There is a biblical saying: 

“What doeth it profit a man to win the world if he loses 
his own soul’’? 

To paraphrase this I might say— 

“What doeth it profit us to win complete academic free- 
dom if we lose the Democratic form of government which 
gives us these freedoms and permits us to practice them” ? 

It reminds me of the story of the cantankerous housewife 
who nagged her husband to buy her a fur coat to the extent 
that she neglected to feed him. So, just about the time the 
poor man had enough money saved to buy the coat he died 
of mal-nutrition—the money went to pay the funeral expenses 
and the now contrite wife found herself without the meal 
ticket or the fur coat. 

Today Communism is not an apparent danger. It is a very 
real danger—and posing as it does the threat of intellectual 
regimentation, it should be of the greatest concern to our 
educators. 

I ask this question: 

Is the position or lack of a position taken by the American 
Colleges on the subject of Communism undermining public 
confidence in the liberal college? 

We look to our colleges as the training ground for our 
future leaders. We feel that in a major sense the colleges 
play an important role in the mouiding of public opinion. 

Is the average college faculty member aware of the real 
threat that Communism represents, not only to the college but 
to America and to mankind? 

If the answer is in the affirmative, then we must inquire as 
to the reason why the colleges have failed, thus far, to come 
forward with some constructive program for combatting this 
evil and dangerous threat to our freedom. 

If the answer is in the negative, it means that our institu- 
tions are woefully weak in an area where common sense 
teaches us that we should be strong. 

In either event, it represents an indictment that the Ameri- 
can College has to date neglected one of its most important 
responsibilities—to wit: “Insuring Man's Right to Knowl- 
edge.” 

Frankly, I am convinced that many of our educational 
leaders are misinformed or confused respecting the issue of 
Communism and the role which the American college should 
play with respect to it. 
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For some strange reason, many educational leaders are in a 
complete dilema regarding the subject of Communism. There 
is a tendency on the part of some to confuse the entire issue 
of Academic Freedom with our Communist problem. 

You will note that I said “our problem’’—not just the 
problem of the F.B.I.—the Democratic & Republican Parties, 
the Congress, the Attorney-General and the Central Intelli- 
gence, etc. Communism is the problem of every man, woman, 
and child in this country, irrespective of race, color, or creed 
—and, if we are to survive as a free nation, in a free world, 
the responsibility of meeting the issue of Communism does 
not exclude the faculties and administrative personnel of our 
American colleges. 

Our colleges must face the Communist problem in the 
same fashion as they face every other problem that besets 
them or the country. Our colleges must take the lead in solv- 
ing this problem. 

The first step in solving any problem is to seek the truth 
to ask one’s self—what are the facts? 

Unfortunately, to date, a great many colleges have been 
behind the public in recognizing the danger which Commun- 
ism poses to the free world. The awareness of the public is 
best illustrated by the clamor on the part of the people to rid 
the government of Communists, to enact new legislation to 
tighten our espionage laws, etc. We have witnessed the con- 
troversial probes conducted by the Congress respecting Com- 
munist infiltration. We have heard the pros sal esas of the 
debates on the methods used in the probes. However, the 
main point to keep in mind, whether you agree or disagree, 
as to the effectiveness of probes or prosecutions in alerting 
the public to the threat of Communism, is that the evidence 
indicates that the public is disturbed about the problem—and 
it is looking for the solution. This represents a definite chal- 
lenge to the colleges, because if they are to continue to retain 
the public support, they must come forward with a concrete 
plan to combat Communism, and thereby ‘Insure Man’s Right 
to Knowledge.” 

To date, there has been a definite confusion among Ameri- 
can College Educators regarding the approach to the Prob- 
lem. Not so long ago in a speech in Town Hall, I advocated 
a plan to combat Communism. I sought comments from re- 
sponsible persons in the fields of education, religion, business, 
and labor. In every field, except education, I found almost 
complete agreement with the idea that the people of the 
country must be educated to the threat of Communism. 

Among some educational leaders there was what appeared 
to me to be definite confusion and an almost complete un- 
awareness of the danger which confronts the free world in 
general, and academic freedom, in particular. 

To best illustrate the divergence of opinion, let me read 
excerpts from two well known educators affiliated with two 
of our largest educational institutions. Naturally, the identi- 
ties of the two will remain anonymous. 

One reads in part as follows: 

“When you come to the question of setting up a founda- 
tion to combat Communism at the level of broad public 
interest, I find myself wondering whether such a project 
would not soon be weighted down with all the difficulties 
which surround any general appeal plus the overriding handi- 
cap of being a negative rather than a positive project. I am 
perfectly clear about the need to take police and security 
measures against any such conspiratorial activity, but I am 
by no means clear that you can conduct effective long-range 
educational activities in America in pursuit of objectives 
which are essentially negative in character. Indeed, I am 

inclined to believe, myself, that the same thing is true of 
religion and that it tends to lose vitality in our kind of 
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society when it becomes overly preoccupied with the things 
to which it is opposed and ceases to draw men beyond 
themselves toward positive goals.” 

The second letter reads as follows: 

“I fully agree with you that this is an area in which 
education and general public enlightenment are of great 
importance. I agree with you fully in the dangers of Com- 
munism and the Communist movement and the insidious 
character of much that is done in its behalf. The area is 
full of problems and I hope they will be carefully studied 
and publicized.” 


The author of the first letter displays a complete lack of 
understanding of Communism. I find it difficult to under- 
stand how a project to fight evil can ever be negative. He 
fails to realize that education has in its hands the very weapons 
which Communism fears more than it does the H-Bomb— 
namely, knowledge and education. 

The second writer displays an intimate knowledge and 
appreciation of the problem. He believes in a practical ap- 
proach in a period when time is of the essence. The hour is 
late—but not too late for the educational leaders to take stock 
and to meet the problem. However—with Communism mak- 
ing titanic strides throughout the world and working fever- 
ishly on developing its atomic weapons—time is fleeting in a 
geometric rather than an arithmetic progression. 

I repeat there has been too much debate on academic free- 
dom and too little emphasis upon a concerted and a con- 
structive plan of action on the part of educators to meet the 
responsibility to the American Public—to preserve and to 
insure the continuation of a system of government which will 
permit ““Man’s Right to Knowledge.” 

Let's face some fundamental facts about Communism which 
should not shock our educational leaders. 

1. Communism is a conspiracy dedicated to overthrow our 
government and all other free governments by force and 
violence. I mean by bullets, not ballots (Earl Browder—1944). 

2. Every Communist is a potential saboteur or spy who has 
dedicated his allegiance to the hammer and sickle of the 
Soviet Union. (the Rosenbergs) 


3. It is a part of the Communist credo to infiltrate into 
all key industries and profession. (Lautner—16 Commies) 
Education, being one of the greatest threats to the Communist 
cause—this field, therefore, represents one of its prime tar- 
gets. As a result, the Commies have infiltrated and will con- 
tinue the infiltrate the faculties of the schools and colleges in 
our country. (the Remington Case at Dartmouth—cases at 
Harvard, etc.). 

No one doubts for a moment the ultimate loyalty of our 
colleges and universities, although many wonder if they are 
not acting as ostriches. 

When I resigned as the U. S. Attorney in April, 1953, 
after we had successfully concluded the prosecution of the 
16 Communists who were “Smith Act Violators,’” I went on 
a lecture tour which covered an area from Texas to New 
Hampshire. I was amazed at the discovery of how little the 
American Public knew about the real meaning of Communism 
with all of its inherent dangers. It reminded me of the story 
of Calvin Coolidge “Everyone was against it, but they did 
not know exactly what it was that they were against.” 

After my return, I did a bit of additional research regard- 
ing the programs, if any, which might have been undertaken 
to combat the evil. 

I ran across a remarkable report dated September 17, 1951, 
by a Special Committee of the American Bar Association on 
Communist tactics, strategy and objectives. 
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“In the debate on the resolution it became evident that 
there is widespread ignorance and confusion throughout the 
United States concerning the nature of communism and con- 
cerning the objects and purposes of those people in this coun- 
try and elsewhere who embrace and follow Communist teach- 
ings. In large part the confusion is deliberately created by 
the Communists themselves. The advancement of the Com- 
munist movement in America depends for success upon a 
general misunderstanding of communism and of Communist 
aims on the part of those outside the fold. 


“If the real purpose, aims, tactics, and practices of com- 
munism were as clear to all Americans as they undoubtedly 
are to the Communists themselves, the popular revulsion of 
patriotic Americans against all who follow the conspiratorial 
cult and the Communist line would stop this subversive move- 
ment in its tracks.” 

‘*. . . Your Committee feels that he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the doctrines and teachings of communism 
so as to be able to clearly explain it to those who look to him 
for leadership and guidance.” 


“Communism, with all its false promises and philosophy, 
has been fed to the masses by constant publications, pamph- 
lets, slogans, and directives. About all that the average law- 
yer knows about it is what he reads in the newspaper. That is 
not enough, if you want to be intelligently equipped to point 
out the evils of communism, whenever the occasion permits 
or warrants, to those who are so easily duped into believing 
that it is the way to a new Utopia.” 


If the American Bar Association has seen fit to suggest a 
study of the problems by the legal profession why shouldn't 
the average citizen be properly alerted to this intellectual 
cancer. 


THE FOUNDATION 


There is only one way to accomplish this and that is by the 
establishment of a National Foundation to Combat Com- 
munism and all “isms” which would conduct an all-out educa- 
tional campaign to teach the people of this land what Com- 
munism is. 


We have in this country today many foundations in the 
field of Science, Education and Medicine which have made 
tremendous worth-while contributions to humanity. We 
have the Ford Foundation, the Rockefellow Foundation, 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the 
Heart Foundation and the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
and others. Yet with all due respect to the great achieve- 
ments of these wonderful institutions—their value and 
importance pales by comparison to a foundation which has 
for its objective the protection and fostering from the ravages 
of a cancer of the intellect, those priceless freedom which are 
embodied in our Democratic form of government. God for- 
bid that our nation should fall prey—through internal dis- 
unity or a lack of vigilance—to the craven ditcatorship of 
the Soviet Union—but should such a horrible fate overtake 
us—these great medical; educational and scientific founda- 
tions would be conspicuous by their absence. 


A National Foundation to combat Communism should be 
established along ee lines similar to the Red Cross. 
Its honorary President would always be the President of the 
United States. It should be a non-partisan organization oper- 
ated by funds received from public and private donations. It 
should include on its Board of Directors the leaders of Reli- 
gion, Education, Industry and Labor. Special pains should 
be taken to insure an equal balance between these groups. 
It should name as its managing director a person of the stature 
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of J. Edgar Hoover—one who is familiar with the problems 
involved and who commands the respect of the American 
public. 

The charter of the organization would guarantee that its 
operations would be within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion with the end in view of winning the battle against Com- 
munists without losing our Civil Rights and our Constitu- 
tional liberties. 

The Foundation would embark on a tremendous educa- 
tional program which would bring the truth about the evils 
of Communism into every town, city, and hamlet on our 
country. Through research, collaboration with State and City 
Educational Committees, with Labor Unions, management 
groups, religious organizations, college and school heads, 
Veterans’ organizations, women’s clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary and 
similar organizations, newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision outlets, the Foundation can bring to the public the 
results of a scientific research into the true status of Com- 
munism. 


FINALE 


Our best .guarantee for the future retention of our pre- 
cious freedoms is an enlightened and an alerted public. We 
cannot hope to successfully advance such a project unless we 
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are assured of the complete and active support of those who 
control our most effective weapon—our educators. 

I repeat—time is of the essence—Communism, like a rag- 
ing, contagious disease, has leaped the Atlantic and has in- 
fected our Latin-American neighbor, Guatemala. 

What I have suggested here today, represents the collective 
thinking of those of us who have crossed in actual courtroom 
combat against the Communists. I more than appreciate the 
opportunity of addressing you because I am convinced that 
this is in essence a tremendous public relations job—and if it 
is to be sold, both to the colleges and to the public, it must 
be sold by experts like yourselves. 

Return to your campus if you will, and take this idea back 
with you. Mull it over; discuss it with your respective college 
heads and if you have any ideas, criticisms, or suggestions, 
I would greatly appreciate it if you would communicate them 
to me by letter. 

Remember, Man’s Right to Knowledge is as secure as the 
insurance with which we surround such right. Our colleges 
have the dual responsibility of: 

1) Advancing Man's Right to Knowledge, and 

2) Insuring this right. 

The latter is possible only when some effective means is 
devised for combatting a menace which would destroy the 
market-place of free ideas. 


The Element of Freshness 


THE STREAM OF LIFE IS DEPENDENT UPON YOUTH 


By CHARLES A. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Swingout Address Delivered to the Senior Class, Central Michigan, College of Education 


security, for we are living in an age of strange con- 

tradictions. There are some who feel we are living in 
a decaying civilization and others who see the dawn of a scien- 
tific utopia. Since the prophets cannot prophesy with certainty, 
we have our moments of doubt. The story of the past is the 
story of uncertainty and like predictions. The dire ends fore- 
cast did not materialize because of human effort, time change 
or divine intervention. For some reason or reasons, unpredict- 
able variables gave new direction to the trends. 

The prophets of gloom served a purpose; that of sounding 
alarms. The fact that dire results were predicted may have 
stimulated the thinking and efforts of men to the point of 
creative activity. Often we are stimulated to act because we 
feel our doomsday may be just around the corner. Such a feeling 
may bring about closer cooperation, better organization and 
greater effort. It is true that many great periods in human 
living were preceded by periods of violence. 

Alfred North Whitehead, author and philosopher, in a 
conversation with his friend, Lucien Price, said, “ ... the 
charm of good music is that it surprises the ear by the unex- 
pected interval, and that that element of surprise is permanent, 
no matter how familiar the music may become. It is a principle 
which carries over into other affairs of life; what we crave is 
the element of freshness, and some of the most vivid experiences 
seem to have in them an element of freshness which is per- 
petual. This carries over, too, into related areas of experience 
so that when we are freshened in one area it freshens us for 
others.” 

Mr. Whitehead has stated the reason why an age which 
may show signs of decay suddenly develops curative measures 
on rehabilitates itself. In four words he sets forth the formula 


()'- DAYS are filled with doubt, uncertainty and in- 


which, if supplied, injects new vigor into our lives and into 
our society. The four words are, “An Element of Freshness.” 
I, too, believe that these words are descriptive of a principle 
which carries over into our affairs of living. 

It does not require an extensive or intensive survey to prove 
the truth of Mr. Whitehead’s assertion. The natural aie is 
changing continually because of the effects of this principle. 
The contrast furnished by the four seasons of the year, and the 
variations within each season add much to our productiveness 
and to the joy of living. With the coming of the seasons we 
change our manner of living, the style of our clothes and the 
nature of our conversation. Those sections of our country that 
do not have the change of seasons, try to approximate them 
through the use of the artificial. 

Snow, wind, rain, sunshine, with appropriate holiday cele- 
brations are obtained by artificial methods. The element of 
freshness must be injected for living on a plateau becomes 
drab and uninteresting. Though we are blessed with the natural, 
we strive to enrich it or at least supplement it. We are forever 
trying to reproduce, interpret and implement the natural in 
art, music, and allied activities. Because of this insistent urge 
we have achieved the spectacular and almost the miraculous 
in building patterns, in lighting effects, in design of all kinds 
and in the various forms of communication, such as the tele- 
phone, the cinema, the radio and the television. 

The ancient discussion which is concerned with the source 
of change and progress—time or man—is everlastingly new. 
We, too, can ask the same question, “Which is the motivating 


1 Lucien Price, “To Live Without Certitude,”’ Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1954. 
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CHARLES A. ANSPACH 


force, the time or the man?’’ Interesting as such a discussion 
is, we need not try to settle the controversy now. We can, 
however, agree that there is an interaction of time and man 
which interaction produces the element of freshness. Time 
may furnish the stimuli and man responds in accord with his 
ability to receive, evaluate and react to varying stimuli. Fresh- 
ness grows out of this process. It is an interesting fact also, 
that one need not wait for the completion of the process to be 
refreshed. The activity involved in making the response may 
be equally invigorating. 

Man and time as independent forces and the interaction of 
man and time, have injected the leaven of freshness in many 
areas of human activity. The significance of our principle can 
be clearly seen in the varying phases of our living patterns— 
material, social and spiritual. 


Yesterday the hazards of living were pronounced. Many 
diseases were feared, for methods of control and cure were 
unknown. Today we still have our killers but limited in number. 
Yesterday our homes were without many comforts and con- 
veniences. Today our homes border on the completeness of 2 
modern Garden of Eden. Yesterday means of transportation 
and communication were restricted and limited. Tday we 
travel by magic carpets and communicate by methods which 
yesterday were granted only to the gods. Today we look to 
the future in anticipation of new discoveries and changes which 
border on the miraculous. We do so for we know that as the 
natural order refreshes life, so will our physical existence be 
refreshed as the result of the interaction of time and man. 


In the area of the social, reform movements have developed 
and society has changed as new ideas have been born, redis- 
covered or accepted and made a part of our culture. In the past, 
some men have been slaves and others have been free; and 
today, some men are slaves and others are free. The difference 
in position is due to the acceptance or rejection of certain ideas, 
concepts and philosophies. Human spirits must be refreshed 
or they lose significance. 


Democracy is a reality for us. For others it is a vague dream 
which they pray may materialize. From dream to reality is con- 
ditioned by men and time. With us the idea of liberty is ac- 
cepted as having always been existent in our culture. Some 
think, too, that liberty is solely American in origin and in prac- 
tice. In part this is true, but we are the heirs of all the ages. 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, one time President of Boston University, 
has compiled a “Bible” of Americanism. He answers the ques- 
tion, “How did we get this way?” in his book, ““The American 
Canon.2” He has selected seven writings as the basis of our 
way of life. These writings constitute his “Bible’’ of American- 
ism. His arrangement is: 

1. The Mayflower Compact. Our genesis. 

2. The Declaration of Independence. Our exodus. 

3. The Constitution of the United States. Our book of law. 

4. George Washington’s Farewell Address. The greatest of 
our major and minor prophecies. 

5. The Star Spangled Banner. A national psalm. 

6. Abraham Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. The gospel 
of true Americanism. 

7. Woodrow Wilson’s last article, “The Road Away from 
Revolution.” The greatest of our epistles. 


Each of these writings embodies an element of freshness 
which encourages us to move forward and upward. If one con- 
siders the various periods of history, he will find much evidence 





2 Daniel L. Marsh, “The American Canon,” Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, 1939. Speech-Vital Speeches, Vol. 8, No. 17, 
Page 524. 
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that changes have taken place because of the action of this 
leavening force. 

In still another area of living, that of the spiritual, we have 
evidence of great changes coming about because of this moti- 
vating force. There seems to be present in our universe a de- 
sire to reach upward toward the good and the true. The achieve- 
ment of status just short of the divine is alive in the human 
breast. The making of such an achievement possible is the de- 
sired goal of many social orders. 

Review if you will the upward march of man, and you meet 
along the way men and women with refreshing ideas. All our 
codes of ethics and of morals carry the imprints of great souls. 
All such codes are attempts to reach a higher level and make 
clear better ways of doing things. These statements are the or- 
ganized thoughts of persons who believed in and lived for a 
better way and a better day. A listing of such persons by me 
here is impractical and unnecessary, for you can recall to mem- 
ory the names of many who brought freshness to life, which 
freshness revolutionized thinking and living. I need only men- 
tion the name Jesus of Nazareth to establish my point. 


We are now starting the commencement season. Within a 
few weeks you leave our campus. Youth has been called the 
great rejuvenator, the hope of society for eternal life. Youth is 
the hope of tomorrow, for enthusiasm, energy and daring, 
essential to the renewal of life, are youth’s characteristics. Old 
age leads eventually to death. As the life of a stream is depend- 
ent upon the sources of water which feed it to keep it alive, so 
the stream of life is dependent upon youth to keep it active and 
progressive. 

You leave college as a potential element of freshness. What 
qualities do you need in order that you may make your greatest 
contribution to others? Each person if he would contribute to 
the best of his abilities, must have a star by which he steers his 
course. Carl Schurz once said, “Ideals are like stars; you will 
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not succeed in reaching them with your hands. But like the 
seafaring man on the desert of waters, you choose them as your 
guides and, following them, you will reach your destiny.” If 
one’s life is to give significance to the time in which it is lived, 
it must possess three qualities. 

First, a creative mind. Creativeness is the outgrowth of every- 
thing within. Dr. Charles Spurgeon, internationally known 
minister, was asked to reveal the secret of his success. His 
answer was, “Fill the cask to overflowing.” The mind absorbs 
information and then refines, combines and forms new patterns. 
Old ideas give birth to new ideas. 

At the center of creativeness are the very simple words, why, 
what and how. When these words are used and answers found, 
the element of freshness is born. Reference has been made to 
changes which have come about because of the interaction of 
men and time. These changes are the answers to the questions 
why, what and how. 

As students, you have asked these questions. You have devel- 
oped brain power because you have been active in your search 
for answers to your questions. When you leave this campus, may 
the restlessness resulting from unanswered questions continue 
to plague you. May your search for final answers drive you 
onward and may you never find all your answers. 

Second, a wholesome personality. My definition of persona- 
lity may not be complete, but it has meaning for me. I think of 
a wholesome personality as one possessing those qualities which 
make him personally acceptable and socially appreciated. 

Such a personality possesses at least three characteristics: 

Flexibility. This is a quality that makes for a satisfactory ad- 
justment to the trying and crises periods of life. When the crisis 
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time comes, one adjusts by being objective and by rearranging 
things so that the present is reconstructed and the future looked 
to with confidence. Life has many crises times and practically 
all experiences are universals, universals in that they can happen 
to others as well as to ourselves. The person who inspires us 
is the one who can turn disaster into victory. Flexibility is 
necessary to life and we would do well to understand that if 
conditions and circumstances change we must readjust or pos- 
sibly suffer dire results. 


Consideration for others. One of the fundamentals of the 
American way is the dignity and worth of human personality, 
Consideration for others is the concrete expression of our be- 
lief in this philosophic principle. Futhermore, we as individ- 
uals have been the recipients of the good will of others. The 
many kindnesses shown us are the dividends we receive for the 
service we give others. 

Cooperation. One source of our greatness as a people is the 
spirit of cooperation. In fact, our American society is con- 
ditioned on cooperation. We unite in common causes for the 
common good. Dr. Edward Lindeman asks the very interesting 
question, ‘What would happen in America if all the volun- 
teers went on strike?’ Think of the many activities in America 
dependent upon voluntary support and volunteer workers. A 
wholesome personality understands the importance and signifi- 
cance of cooperation. 

Third, an energizing faith. Faith is the reservoir from which 
we draw power. It provides that extra push that helps one to 
carry on. Someone has said that herd men win battles but free 
men win wars, for free men can fight on in the face of possible 
defeat. This is true because free men are men of faith and faith 
strengthens convictions and undergirds hope. 


An energizing faith points to the goodness of things. The 
universe in which we live is friendly and is not hostile; people 
are sympathetically helpful and good, not cruel and bad. With- 
out such a faith how can one adjust himself to life? 


Also one’s faith should create a feeling of destiny. Life is im- 
portant and significant. Futility, frustration and defeat are not 
ultimates. It does matter what one does. Our nation does have 
an important place in world affairs. We are a great people and 
owe much to God and our fellowmen. Each individual has 
worth and dignity in the sight of God and as such must receive 
fair treatment and be given the opportunity to develop to the 
limit of his capacity. 

Finally, one’s faith should have at its center the love for 
something that is bigger, better and purer than self. As one 
meets the conditions of such a love he finds full expression for 
self. The investment of self in this form returns dividends far 
greater than can be anticipated. An energizing faith is the 
standard rule or scale by which one measures life and it is the 
North Star by which one guides his life. 

To you is given the opportunity to understand, to accept, to 
appreciate and to be a disciple of The Element of Freshness. 
If you become a disciple you can say with Robert Browning: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned; 

Youth shows but half. Trust God; see all, nor be afraid!’ ” 
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